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HEGELIANISM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


LY RICHARD D. MOSIER 


DURING THE LATTER HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, and prior to the advent 
of Professor John Dewey and his circle, the most influential theorist in Ameri- 
can education was Dr. William Torrey Harris. After Harris left Yale, he went 
to St. Louis, Missouri, and there came upon a set of German refugees who had 
been students of the German romantic philosophy. Under their influence, and 
particularly in the companionship of Brockmeyer and Snider, Harris became a 
devotee of German romantic idealism. The association continued during Harris’ 
tenure as teacher, principal, and superintendent in the St. Louis schools, and 
forms the major span of his intellectual activity. The outcome of Harris’ associa- 
tion with the young Hegelians in St. Louis was that the German romantic 
philosophy, and more especially Hegel, came to be applied to the practical 
problems of school instruction, leaving an indelible imprint upon Harris’ reports 
and articles, and orienting, through Harris’ work as United States Commissioner 
of Education and through the National Education Association, the progress “ 
American education in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


HEGELIANISM IN St. Louis 


While Harris was in St. Louis, he founded the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, and through that organ acquainted a wide reading public with the 
mysteries of Hegel. The Journal was from the first an instrument of the war 
on Spencerianism; for the dogmas of Spencer summed up for an enthusiastic 
generation the empiricism, agnosticism, and positivism of the British empirical 
tradition. Harris presented through the pages of the Journal the major per- 
sonalities in the idealistic school of thought, and brought within the ever- 
widening arc of his influence the whole contribution of the idealistic philosophy. 
Snider and Brockmeyer were his principal philosophic companions in this en- 
deavor, bringing to their common discussions the results of their original insights 
into the principles of the German romantic school. Subsequently, through his 
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addresses to the National Education Association, and through his position as 
United States Commissioner of Education, Harris disseminated widely the prac- 
tical applications of the Hegelian philosophy in his effort to solve the problems 
of the schools. 


If we regard Harris and the St. Louis school as intermediary between Emer- 
son and the transcendental school on the one hand, and Dewey and the experi- 
mentalist school on the other, we shall have no great difficulty judging the im- 
portance of the educational contributions of the St. Louis Hegelians. Though 
Snider and Brockmeyer did not write widely on the problems of education, 
Harris was driven by virtue of his position to see the Hegelian insights primarily 
in an educational light. For Harris the outstanding insight of Hegel was the 
conception of pure reason, and this stage of thought he rapidly transformed 
into an educational method. The characteristic of this Hegelian stage of pure 
reason is that it is self-initiating activity, and in this respect, it represents for the 
experimentalists of a later day the stage of inquiry in which problems are essential 
to self conscious growth. It is true to regard both the Hegelianism of Harris and 
the experimentalism of Dewey as philosophies of the thinking process, although 
in the former the process is phrased in terms of dialectic, while for the latter 
it is described in terms of experimental inquiry. The fact that Professor John 
Dewey emerges from an early Hegelianism, and appears at first as a successor to 
Harris as an outstanding educational theorist, strongly suggests that Harris and 
the St. Louis school should be regarded as a link in the development which takes 
us from the transcendentalism of Emerson to the Hegelianism of Harris and 
finally to Dewey and the experimentalists. 


Among the discoveries of the St. Louis Hegelians, which the transcendentalists 
had already anticipated in their way, was the activity of the subjective conscious- 
ness, of the subjective self. Though the transcendentalists had discovered the 
self, and along with Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, had discovered also the means by 
which the self could be transcended, it remained for Hegel to embody the self 
in nature and in history. This resulted, in the first place, in a greater emphasis 
in Hegel on the role of philosophy in justifying and rationalizing the institutions 
of the epoch, and in Harris in the conception of the role of education as 
essentially conservative. Harris believed the test of education and of philosophy 
was its justification of institutions, by way of regarding them as the highest 
stage of human progress and of identifying them with the innate rationality of 
the individual. For the succeeding generation of experimentalists, however, 
institutions are justified by their contribution to the all-around growth of indi- 
viduals, that is, by their educative effect. In Harris and the St. Louis Hegelians, 
however, the individual is educated when the institutions in which he participates 
are justified and correspond to his rational understanding of the world. 


Despite the conservative role attributed to education by Harris and the St. 
Louis Hegelians and the progressive role attributed to it by Dewey and the 
experimentalists, the two positions are not so far apart as might at first be 
imagined. For the St. Louis Hegelians, progress is an inevitable progress, whose 
dialectic quality gives to contemporary institutions, as the last product of an 
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evolution, a sacrosanct character hence; in Hegelianism, education can be pro- 
gressive as it reveals this essential evolutionary process culminating in the insti- 
tutions of contemporary society. For the experimentalists, however, progress 
is not inevitable, and existing institutions are not necessarily the best. Dewey 
and the experimentalists examined institutions from the point of view of their 
educative effect, while Harris and the Hegelians examined education from the 
point of view of its institutional effect. In some sense, both are progressive doc- 
trines; for the experimentalists make education a standard of progress, while the 
Hegelians make society, social institutions, the standard of education. Though 
the terms are inverted, the relation is the same for both schools of thought. 
Let us therefore examine the views of William T. Harris and the St. Louis 
Hegelians with a view to their anticipation of the experimentalism of a later 
epoch. We shall consider, first, the role of philosophy, and then, as an outcome, 
how philosophy is the result of the process by which the self comes to be 


educated. 


Tue Rove or PHILOSOPHY 


In his conception of the role of philosophy, Harris gave the central problem 
of modern philosophy—the problem of knowledge—a predominating influence. 
He believed that the role of philosophy was to discover the nature of the first 
principles implicit in the intellect, or more particularly in experience, by virtue 
of which it could know. The attempt to analyze the world resulted for him, 
as it had for the romantic philosophers, in the discovery of the self. The central 
problem of philosophy therefore appeared to be the discovery of the self, and 
particularly its forms of knowing; so that an investigation of these necessary 
forms was inevitably an analysis of the conditions of the knowing activity. 
The discovery of the self, and the allied discovery of the conditions of selt- 
discovery, was henceforth accounted the chief business of philosophy. “It 
devotes itself exclusively to the consideration of those universal and necessary 
conditions of existence which are found to exist in experience,” wrote Harris, 
“not as furnished by experience, but as logical, a priori conditions of experience 


itself.” 


It followed that for Harris philosophic knowledge was a special kind of 
knowledge. The philosophic activity was a special form of knowing—a knowing 
in which the self was transcended for the sake of a self-knowledge. The result 
of this conception is that a complete and generous education must include 
philosophic study and insight, and particularly insight into the conditions of 
knowing; and these, it seems, would be identical with the conditions of self- 
transcendence. Similarly, the philosophy of national existence appeared to be a 
transcendent one; for the nation could only solve its problems and realize its 
moment in history through the effort to transcend itself. Hence, the Hegelian 
doctrine led, both in Germany and in America, to the conception of national 
destiny. Harris preached in romantic America a philosophy of its manifest 
destiny, and this effort was carried on in the midst of its period of most rapid 
expansion. The role of philosophy thus came to be conceived as the discovery 
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of the self, and this discovery was identical, whether in the individual self or in 
the national self, with the conception of its manifest destiny.* 


Though this conception of philosophy may seem to a materialistic gener- 
ation somewhat lacking in practicability, it was in fact the test of philosophy 
that the nation or individual should conceive its destiny in thoroughly practical 
terms. With Snider and Brockmeyer and other members of the St. Louis 
Hegelian circle, Harris came to see that philosophy was the most practical of 
studies, the most rewarding, and educationally the most indispensable. ‘“Phil- 
osophy came to mean with us therefore,” he wrote, “the most practical of all 
species of knowledge.”* Similarly, in its application to school problems, Harris 
wrote that philosophy was regarded as the most practical of studies. “We used 
it to solve all problems connected with school teaching and school management,” 
he wrote. The St. Louis Hegelians were thus not without a sense of the prac- 
tical importance of philosophy, and their sense of its empirical and pragmatic 
test seems as well developed as that of contemporary ex ‘perimentalists. Like 
Dewey and his circle, Harris and the St. Louis Hegelians regarded the test of 
education and philosophy to lie in their practical service to institutions, as these 
were conceived to be harnessed to the development of the individual. 


The institutions of society, by cramping or releasing the powers and poten- 
tialities of individuals, may be regarded as instruments of oppression or as instru- 
ments of freedom. For the St. Louis Hegelians, however, the test of philosophy 
was whether it regarded institutions as external trammels or as harmonizing with 
the inborn rationality of the individual. Judged by this standard, the experi- 
mentalists of the present day have reversed the Hegelian standpoint. While for 
the experimentalists the test of every institution and social arrangement is its 
contribution to the growth of each individual, the St. Louis Hegelians regarded 
the test of philosophy to be the explanation and justification of institutions. 
Harris regarded Hegel, for example, as “pre-eminently the thinker that explains 
and justifies institutions.” The test of a system of philosophy is therefore its 
explanation and justification of institutions, in short, of society. For the ex peri- 
mentalists of the present day, however, the test of philosophy is not whether it 
justifies institutions, but rather it is to explore whether they be educative, whether 
they can be justified by the standard of education. 


For Harris and the St. Louis School, nevertheless, the real test of philosophy 
is whether it justifies and explains the innate rationality of institutions, whether it 
sees them as an inevitable step in the progress of humanity or as unrighteous 
trammels on individual freedom.’ Though this may seem to agony. ong 
experimentalists an unnecessarily conservative role for philosophy to play, it 
must be remembered that this insight follows a transcendental , All , of the 
self. This psychological orientation of the St. Louis school predisposed it to a 
system of philosophic idealism. For Harris and the St. Louis school, the question 
of what role philosophy might conceivably play was approached under the 
influence of a prior discovery of self. This discovery was in its essence the 
fundamental tenet of all idealistic philosophy, namely, that knowi ing cannot exist 
apart from the knowing mind. The development of this basic insight of idealism 


* Tbid., XVII, 341-342. 
*Hegel’s Logic, Preface, xiii. 
® Tbid., 18-19. 
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in terms of the subject-object relation had been indeed the contribution of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and had led in St. Louis Hegelianism to the corres- 
ponding insight that knowing and being are one.® 


The development of the transcendental philosophy, by virtue of which 
the subject becomes its own object, i.e., possesses itself as private property in 
being, prepared the way for the subsequent discovery, emphasized by the St. 
Lows school, that when the subject possesses itself as its own object it has ceased 
to be a subject. The discovery of the self had led to a corresponding discovery 
of the world and of nature: but this in turn resulted in a transcending of the self, 
so that it could view itself as its own object. Hence, when the distinction of 
subject and object was obliterated through this mysterious transcendence, all 
that was left was the relation which set the conditions both of the knowing 
subject and the known object. This development led the St. Louis Hegelians 
to regard knowing and being as identical, and predisposed them to regard the 
test of philosophy as the invariability of the subject-object relation. Hence, for 
Harris and the St. Louis school, philosophy was inevitably an idealism, and its 
role was an explanation of the world in terms of the ideals it generated and the 
thoughts it sustained.’ 


THE EpUCATION OF THE SELF 


The role of philosophy was also the role of the self in its characteristic 
activity. The notion of self- -activity, which was fundamental to the conception 
of the education of the self, was the central conception of the St. Louis Hegelians. 
Following the logic of Hegel, Harris argued that self-activity is causa sui, the 
absolute form of causality, or the Absolute as cause, whose activity has the form 
of self-relation, and hence of independence or freedom. Hence, the conception 
of education as self-activity was inseparable from the philosophic notions of 
freedom, God, and immortality. In order to understand how these amazing 
doctrines were reached, it is necessary to remember that Snider, Brockmeyer, 
and Harris, fresh from their studies of the Hegelian speculative philosophy, were 
brought into contact with educational problems during Harris’ tenure in the 
St. Louis schools. Harris saw his problem as forming a conception of education 
which would express a fundamental principle of activity, toward which all the 
activities comprehended by the term education could be said to be tending. 
Education was thereafter conceived as process, and was brought into the focus 
of the Absolute whose processes were the generation and decay of the world. 


The St. Louis circle thus reached a conception of education as the activity 
of the self, and this activity they identified with a more universal self whose 
activity embodied itself in social institutions and in the dev elopment of history. 
The fundamental presupposition which descended to the St. Louis Hegelians 
from the Kantian critical idealism and from the early transcendentalism of 
Schelling and Fichte made it seem that the notion of causality involved an 
activity of self- separation. If an infinite regress is traced back through the 
succession of effects and causes to a final absolute cause, the result is the con- 
ception of a cause that exists only for itself, and for which subsequent events, 
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called causes or effects by the human observer, are in reality finite separations 
from an infinite cause. It was thus realized that causality, in a dialectic rather 
than mechanical sense, involved the notion of self-activity; and it therefore 
followed that the only genuine cause, causa sui, must be the cause of its own 
existence, the center of its own activity, and hence completely free or independ- 
ent of external causes and effects.* 


Translated into educational terms, accordingly, the conception of self- 
activity, of pure causality or process, meant that the self educates itself through 
its own activity, not through external means and agencies, least of all the school. 
Though self-activity has many stages, and is rev ealed in many levels of nature 
and history as finite moments, reason represents the highest form of this activ ity 
in man. There were, according to Harris, three stages of the activity of the 
subjective consciousness, only the last of which could genuinely be called self- 
knowledge. In the first stage of thought, the self sees the world discretely, as a 
number of real but independent objects.? At this stage of thought, therefore, 
the world appears to exist in its pluralism, and objects appear to actualize them- 
selves independently of other objects. A succeeding stage of thought, reflection, 
refutes the pluralism and nominalism of the lower stage by demonstrating the 
reciprocal dependence and influence of the objects of the world.*® The inde- 
pendence or discreteness of the first stage of thought now sees the relativity 
and dependence of the stage of reflection. At this stage, therefore, the w orld 
appears transitory and phenomenal, and is explained as the mere correlation of 
objects, forces, and events. The world is mere phenomena." 


Finally, Harris arrives at the third stage of thought, that of pure reason, 
which involves the notion of self-activity. At this stage, however, the relativity 
and phenomenalism of the second stage are used to transcend the limited relativ- 
ism for the universal monism of the world. Pure reason, the third stage of 
thought, gives the world the synthetic universals, principles, and totalities of the 
knowing mind. It seeks, beyond the multiplicity of empirical phenomena, and 
beyond the relativity of correlated events and objects, the transcendental unity 
of a first principle or cause.’* At this stage of transcendental unity, pure reason 
discovers that the notion of isolated event or cause is a notion of limit, and that, 
on the contrary, the first principle must involve the notion of self-originating, 
self-causing, and self-conscious activity. Translated into educational terms, the 
foregoing abstruse doctrine meant simply that the activity of the subjective 
consciousness is essentially a self-activity, that experience reveals to the self the 
fundamental forms of its knowing activity and increasingly makes possible the 
process of self-separation by w hich the self comes to know the world. 


This process of self-separation, by which the self comes to know the world 
as its world, and hence comes to discover itself, is similarly a manifestation of its 
fundamental freedom. The conception of the self-activity of the subjective con- 
sciousness was therefore closely linked in Harris’ mind with the notions of God, 


* Ibid., XVII, 307-310. 
* Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, 32. New York, 1898. 
* Ibid., 209. 
* Ibid., 211 
* Ibid., 227. 
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freedom, and immortality."* The educational counterpart of this doctrine was, 
however, implicit in the notion of self-separation; for by that process, by sep- 
arating from itself, viewing itself as object, and hence coming to know itself 
again at a higher level as subject, the self embodies itself in nature and in history in 
the only form possible to it, namely its self-conscious form. “Man alone, in his 
intelligence and will, reveals the principle of self-activity, for man possesses the 
capacity for infinite culture,” wrote Harris. The fundamental attribute of this 
stage of pure reason is therefore revealed in man’s capacity for self-conscious 
culture. 


The education of the self thus comes to fruition in the final stage of pure 
reason; for at that stage the activity of the subjective consciousness comes to 
regard itself as object, and hence to see itself as an inverted subject, discovering 
by this process of self-separation, not only the world, but the ideal nature of 
the self-in-itself. The education of the self is therefore identical with the process 
of transcending the self, from which the self returns with a more profound 
insight into the characteristics of its own self-knowledge. The final stage of 
thought, the stage of pure reason, to which the self arrives by the process of self- 
separation, is alone worthy of the name of education or culture, and is the only 
form consistent with a true theory of education.’* The outcome of the doctrine 
of the St. Louis Hegelians was therefore to attribute to man a process of edu- 
cation identical with his process of self-realization. It was to make all living a 
learning, and all learning, all self-knowledge, the condition for the identity of 
thought and being. When the experimentalists of a later day emerged from 
this tradition of St. Louis Hegelianism into their own orbit, they could not but 
regard education as progressive, and judge all institutions by their contribution 
to the all-around growth of the individual. Oo 





8 Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XVI, 345-347. 
* Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education, 227. New York, 1898. 

















STUDENT EVALUATION AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


BY ROBERT E. MASON 


THE JOB OF REPORTING PROGRESS, Competence, proficiency of students is an in- 
trinsic phase of the process of instruction and promises to remain one of the 
important duties of teachers. At the same time, the conventional five-letter 
marking system which most teachers must use expresses an archaic and out- 
moded philosophy of education from which many of us would welcome escape. 
It remains, however, that the letter grade issued a student by a teacher is a 
judgment by the teacher of the competence of the student in a given field of 
human endeavor. The record of a student goes with him, and by those who 
receive and inspect it—whether university admissions officers or industrial per- 
sonnel managers—is taken as a sound indication of the individual's abilities. For 
those who have come to view teaching as a moral endeavor, a soul-shaking 
problem of professional ethics becomes involved at this point. 


Mora REeEspPonsIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


The teacher who has accepted responsibility for moral leadership in his 
educative efforts hopes to stimulate students as well as impress them; he tries 
to encourage critical use of knowledge as well as mastery of knowledge; he 
wishes students to apply the products of learning, not to sit fondling them 
forever in an ivory tower. He has come to feel that the educational objective 
is the good of the individual and of society. But having adopted such a 
functional, dynamic, ethical conception of the educational endeavor, competence 
and proficiency have come to mean not mere mastery of knowledge but using 
knowledge toward good ends. 


How, then, is one to mark the student who has mastered the facts in 
Social Studies IV, but who is president of the local Young Fascists League? 
Does he get an A in Social Studies 1V? On the other hand, there may be in the 
group a student who is terribly and wonderfully confused about the facts in 
Social Studies IV, but who holds and practices devotion to democratic w ays in 
dealing with his Sellows. Does he get a D in the course? In the name of pro- 
fessional ethics, responsible te: achers have sometimes entered the A for the fascist, 
and the D for the democrat, insisting that, after all, the person-in-Social- Studies- 
IV, not the whole person, is being evaluated. Thus, the progress report and the 
official school record preserved for posterity have said that the fascist is a good 
student, the democrat a bad one. Yet the objective of the course, as stated by 
the teacher, perhaps even as described in course announcements, faculty meetings, 





ROBERT E. MASON is Professor of Education at W estern Reserve University, Cler eland. 
Ohio. In this article, dealing with systems of evaluating student progress, he points out 
that “objective” marking systems may encourage moral irresponsibility in both teacher and 
student. Freedom in the school may be protected through frank recognition of the moral- 
ethical nature of the evaluative process. 
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and in conferences with parents, was to make good citizens in a democracy, not 
fascists. 

Such action seems morally questionable when judged against an ethical 
conception of professional responsibility. Not mastery of dead information 
but ability to use that information was said to be of central importance. The 
young fascist mastered the information, but more, he used the facts in formu- 
lating and strengthening a personal philosophy of education which had inner 
consistency. The A had some justification if the teacher’s job was no more 
than to introduce him to certain intellectual tools. Perhaps the question whether 
the student used what was given him for the good of mankind was not properly 
a concern of the teacher. To take such a position is to suggest, however, that 
the teacher is engaged in an amoral, neutral kind of activity, and is in flat 
contradiction, of course, with the broader conception of education as an ethical 
endeavor. 

Perhaps some compromise is possible. Wrinkle’s account of the study in 
the Campus High School at Colorado State College of Education’ is one of the 
newer and more interesting accounts of an intensive experimental venture in 
marking. The policy finally evolved at Greeley (one which apparently has 
Wrinkle’s recommendation) is an out and out double standard. One mark is 
given the student; another is entered in the school records. The first is a 
modern, functional, individualized report; the second is an old-fashioned subject- 
matter mark. Such a drawing of the line between the “person” and the “person- 
in-Social-Studies-I V-Semester-I-1950” certainly solves some administrative diffi- 
culties for the time being, but is there not serious question whether a teacher 
can compartmentalize to the extent demanded? Subject matter boundaries are 
porous and elastic, not rigid; the distinctions between fact and value, content and 
function, attitude and accomplishment are vague abstractions, not clear demar- 


cations. 


STUDENT OPINION ON MARKING PRACTICES 


Several months ago I made an informal study of opinions and preferences 
on marking practices of one hundred college undergraduates. My analysis of 
results of this little study indicates that these students feel that grades are 
assigned more fairly w hen an instructor grants and recognizes openly the 
subjective element in his grading. Students understand that an_instructor’s 
overt and open recognition of factors like effort, attitude, voluntary study may 
encourage “apple polishing” by opportunists, but this is viewed as a minor 
difficulty not to be taken seriously. In overwhelming proportion, the students 
responded that they felt an instructor should consider attitude and class partici- 
pation in assigning “marks. Again, there was nearly one hundred per cent agree- 
ment that when a student voluntarily takes on a research project or report not 
required of all members of the class, he should receive special credit in the 
grade book. While there was a larger minority opposition to the proposition 
that reading and research beyond the minimum required should be credited, a 
majority felt that they wanted an instructor to take this into consideration 


*Wrinkle, William L., Improving Marking and Reporting Practices, (Rinehart, New 
York, 1947). 
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in assigning marks. Again, in overwhelming majority, students indicated that 
course grades should not be based solely on mastery of knowledge and that 
college grades should not be based entirely on written tests and examinations. 
In the same vein, they registered disapprov al of a policy in which an instructor 
consciously tries to rule out his subjective impressions of a student in assigning 
marks, or in which he disregards effort exerted in favor of exclusive considera- 
tion of quality of work. 


There is the suggestion here that, while recognizing the help which scien- 
tific, objective measuring devices can give in evaluating, marking, and reporting 
the work of students, teachers may err in attempting to rule out moral-ethical 
qualities, evaluation of which is more subjective. Teachers and students should 
face the proposition that marks are, and should be, a combination of subjective 
evaluations and more or less objective measurements; that a mark is not an im- 
partial, objective reading like so many inches on a stick. 


When marking is thus seen as a moral-ethical judgment rather than a tech- 
nique of mathematical measurement, it becomes tremendously important that 
the values guiding the teacher’s judgments be clearly defined, recognized, and 
applied in the judgmental acts involved in ev aluating student accomplishment. 
For a teacher who is genuinely devoted to the democratic way of life, the 
highest value is free exercise of critical intelligence. In the light of this supreme 
moral standard, the teacher must welcome positions honestly arrived at by 
thinking students, even when those positions seem to him to be evil and false. 
If the teacher’s highest loyalty and deepest faith—a loyalty and a faith under- 
lying all lesser faiths—is in free exercise of critical intelligence, then, paradoxically ’ 
there is a sense in which the highest morality involves a kind of moral irre- 
sponsibility. For, in this view, truth itself is seen as something wrought out of 
the clash of mind on mind, and subject to continuous re- shaping. The teacher’s 
higher faith lies in the power of human intelligence, through deliberation and 
controversy, to re-shape conceptions of good and evil—even conceptions precious 
to him. 


If so much be granted, the implication appears to be that the instructor 
should ignore the conclusions arrived at by students if students observe recog- 
nized canons of free inquiry. If this be done, the instructor is apparently justified 
in giving the “good student who is a fascist” the A and in giving the “bad 
student who is a democrat” the D. In other words, methods of arriving at con- 
clusions but not the conclusions are evaluated. Such a principle recalls the old 
slogan of the progressive education movement, “Teach them how to think but 
not what to think,” and it appears to leave the door wide open for the kind of 
moral irresponsibility which has been widely criticized as being a feature of 
modern American education. 


As this writer sees it, the student evaluation of the experimentalist instructor 
must finally be an evaluation of methods of arriving at conclusions. Such an 
evaluation must, however, take into consideration the nature and use of data, 
meanings, and knowledge, and the relationships of conclusions (held as hypo- 
theses) to the evidence. When the critical method or the method of intelligence 
is thus seen as a method involving and embodying a content of scientific informa- 
tion at every step, a legitimate part of the instructor’s duty becomes that of 
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defining limits of bodies of scientific materials within which students may range. 
For example, the instructor may refuse to grant the use of data and meanings 
from Rosenberg or Lysenko in the development of generalizations about human 
nature in a course in educational psychology. In these cases, the ground of 
exclusion is that these writers claim to derive meanings which do not follow 
from their data, or that the data upon which their meanings are based are not a 
representative sampling. On the other hand, those works of Thorndike, Terman, 
and Watson which may, perhaps, lend themselves to the “blood superiority” 
argument on the one hand, an extreme environmentalism on the other, are 
probably admissible. The meanings of these researchers more probably follow 
from their data, and their samplings may have been more adequate. In any case, 
their research was undertaken and carried through more honestly and remained 
open to public criticism by others competent in the field, from the start. 


The issue translated over into the context of student evaluation might be 
stated thus: Has the student based his thinking on competent experimentation 
and research? There is no pat formula for deciding which experimentation and 
research are admissible. But limits should be set; a major responsibility of the in- 
structor is to set the limits; and the instructor’s evaluation of student achievement 
should have as one of its fixed points of reference the extent to which a student has 
based his thinking upon evidence declared to be admissible. It might be added that 
an instructor has an obligation to defend before his students the limits which he 
sets. Upon occasion it is quite possible that an instructor may extend the limits of 
admissible evidence on the basis of student criticism. It is not, however, on the 
ground of some special authoritarian status that the instructor sets the limits; 
rather, it is his awesome and awful responsibility as a scholar and as a teacher to do 
so. He has the temptation and opportunity to set the limits in such a way as to sup- 
port his special preferences, in the face of good evidence challenging such prefer- 
ences. This, however, he will not, as an ethical professional person, do. On the 
other hand, the operation of his “point of view” in setting the limits must be and 
should be fully granted. 


STUDENT EVALUATION AND THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE 


Again, the method of intelligence demands not only that thinking be based 
on competent experimentation and research, but it demands that this experi- 
mentation and research be understood in its own terms and under its own con- 
ditions. A student, then, should be held responsible not only for basing his 
thinking on admissible materials, but he should be held responsible for correct 
and sympathetic interpretation of those materials. There is an old principle of 
disputation which holds here; namely, you must understand your opponent’s 
argument before you can attack him. The scholarly ordeal demanded as proof 
of such understanding is the ability to state the opponent’s point of view to the 
opponent’s satisfaction. The instructor, having taken the responsibility for 
defining the limits of admissible evidence, mediates that evidence in his work 
with his students. Thus, one of the criteria which he may use in evaluating the 
work of one of his students is the degree to which the student can state satis- 
factorily the data, meanings, and knowledge upon which their work together is 
based. Here again, the temptation to take special advantage of one’s status as 
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teacher to “cook the evidence” is great. Another danger is that the instructor 
may expect more of his students than he can expect from his professional col- 
leagues. It requires only a casual following of book review columns in scholarly 
journals to impress one with the tremendous difficulty of stating another’s views 
to his satisfaction. Nonetheless, it may be suggested that only in such a per- 
sisting effort do we have the distinction between propaganda and honest report- 
ing, and that only to the degree that reporting is honest can men build a demo- 
cratic community on solid foundations. 


Another condition which may legitimately constitute an evaluative criterion 
is the student’s participation. The method of critical intelligence is one which 
opens continuously to public criticism. Has the student shared his thinking with 
others in the class group? Has he opened his views to criticism and has he 
criticized the views of others? If this principle of participation is to become a 
criterion, instructors must try always to understand and allow for differences in 
emotional make-up and sensitivity. For temperamental reasons, it is much more 
difficult for some persons to give and receive criticism than others. Some persons 
react defensively at first when their thinking i is criticized, but modify their views 
to accommodate to the criticism after the heat of argument. Probably the 
instructor should not demand of every student the same degree of informal, 
spontaneous oral criticism in class discussions. But quiet, retiring students who 
do not like to talk should give clear indication in writing or in action that they 
are giving and are taking criticism, and modifying their ideas in the light of 
criticism. 


This mutual give and take—this opening of one’s thinking to the criticism 
of his fellows—this earnest, sincere effort to criticize the thinking of one’s fellows 
—is as important an evaluative standard as any we have. A student may know 
the competent research, and he may be able to state clearly the basic data, 
meanings, and knowledge, while doing nothing in the way of creative thinking 
with these materials. He may have trained his memory to the point where he 
has great facility in parrot- like repeating of words. But he may not be thinking. 
Probably it is true that one of the cardinal sins of many traditional teachers has 
been that they have based their evaluations of students on this ability to parrot. 
But if it was wrong to mark students according to the quantity of facts they 
could remember and re-cite, it was also wrong to mark “how the student thinks,” 
in abstraction from content, the sole criterion. 


VALUE JUDGMENTS IN MarKING 


Principles such as those suggested above should constitute the points of 
reference which an instructor uses in assigning marks to students. The principles 
might be phrased differently, and the list might be extended. But responsibility 
should be fixed, and the values which enter into the instructor’s “measuring stick” 
should be clear to him and to his students. The letter grade issued a student 
becomes, thus, a judgment by the teacher of the student’s competence in the 
field represented by the course. The “A student” is one who has done some 
careful, critical thinking in the field, has participated in a process of mutual 
criticism in which he has refined his opinions in response to criticism, and has 
criticized opinions of others. In his criticism, he has based his thinking on ad- 
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missible evidence as defined by the instructor. He understands the research in 
the field as demonstrated by his ability to state alternative positions fairly and 
accurately, and to describe ‘basic data, meanings, and knowledge in the field. 


Thus, the “A student” has not only mastered a body of information, but he 
has demonstrated ability to appreciate and use that information. Both are im- 
portant. Ency clopedic information alone certainly remains dead. Lively criti- 
cism not founded on precise command of admissible data, meanings, and knowl- 
edge is dangerous. 


A compromise by which an instructor or a school system attempts to 
separate an academic ‘mark and some other evaluation of “the whole- -person- 
functioning” would appear to be unwise on the basis of the foregoing analysis. 
Any such separation is likely to result in giving academic “A’s” to students who 
have memorized the facts. Such students do not deserve “A’s”. The facts are 
merely tools, and nothing of significance happens unless there is evidence that 
the student has done some critical thinking on the basis of the facts. According 
to the wiseacres, it is an unusual thing for a plumber to bring all the tools he 
needs on the first trip. Perhaps the plumber should be praised for bringing all 
the tools, but certainly he should not be paid until he has done something with 
them. 


If the letter grade, as issued, openly and avowedly takes into consideration 
how the student functions in the group, highly subjective assessments on the part 
of the instructor must be accepted as customary. The suggestion has been made 
that if instructors openly accept this responsibility, trying to exercise it to the 
best of their ability, students may not raise objection. Students may, in fact, 
appreciate a realistic facing up to ‘the possibility that marking i is not and cannot 
be a mathematically precise operation. It may be that sociometric devices and 
other techniques invented by specialists in educational measurement can give 
instructors some help in judging the quality of thinking of students. Again, 
however, it may be questioned whether any measuring technique i improves upon 
the honest, subjectiv e, personal assessment of the instructor as to the dynamic 
quality of thinking of students. Industry has not yet found a mechanical substi- 
tute for the foreman, who makes judgments about workers as he watches them 
work. It is the responsibility of the teacher and of the foreman to make such 
subjective assessments. The teacher incorporates such judgments into his marking 
and reporting. 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 


To be sure, there should be a constant emphasis on the importance of self- 
evaluation and group-evaluation by the students themselves. What else is 
critical thinking? But the instructor is shirking one of his most important— 
if most trying—responsibilities if he takes the position that he may shift his 
responsibility for marking and reporting to the students. 


Our traditional marking system needs improvement. So much bad practice 
has gone on under the sy mbols “A,B,C,D,E,F” that probably we would do well 
to use an entirely different set of symbols. Perhaps personal notes or letters 
should be filed rather than any list of symbolic abbreviations. But the tradition 
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that upon completion of a period of association, an instructor is obligated to 
evaluate the work of a student and report that evaluation to the student is, 
as much as faculty tenure provisions, a type of expression of that respect for 
truth—for freedom of inquiry and criticism—which is close to the heart of the 
educational enterprise in a free society. 


In the last analysis, however, the instructor cannot mark a student on the 
end-point conclusions which the student reaches in a course. The standards of 
evaluation must have to do with the extent to which a student masters knowledge 
instrumental for thought, and the way the student uses this knowledge in thinking. 
Canons of inquiry having been met, inquiry and criticism must range at will, 
even when—as the instructor sees it—the most precious values are at stake. The 
school or college should be a haven, a protected place, where students and 
teachers may think freely, letting their minds go where evidence leads, without 
fear of reprisal. As censorship of ideas spreads over the world of affairs, 
never-ceasing effort to protect freedom within the school is an obligation of 
teachers. oO 
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SECTARIAN ATTACKS ON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


BY V. T. THAYER 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL is little more than a century and a half old. Its 
beginnings, to be sure, are traceable to early New England and the prophetic 
legislation of the Massachusetts General Court of 1647. But as an institution 
open to all and dedicated to the needs of all, it dates from the early years of 
the 19th Century. ; 


Two basic principles have characterized the American public school: (1) 
the right of each child to receive his education at public expense, and the 
corresponding obligation of each citizen to contribute to this education accord- 
ing to his means; and, (2) the principle of separation of church and state. The 
first of these principles continued to afford the young the open opportunities 
of the American frontier long after the original frontier, in the form of free 
land, had ceased to extend to adults a consistent invitation to better their stations 
in life. The second, separation of church and state, has encouraged the public 
school to foster common ideals and common ways of living in a highly diversi- 
fied population, free from the devisive influences of sectarian religious instruction. 


Pusitic Epucation UNper ATTACK 


Until recently, public education enjoyed a unique place in the affections 
and the confidence of the American people. But today, it is under severe attack 
from a number of quarters. Perhaps the most serious of these centers upon the 
secular character of public education. Serious, since it is designed both to under- 
mine the financial structure of the public school and to transform the essential 


nature of its instruction. 


Secular education is the logical application to education of the American 
principle of separation of church and state. By this principle is meant: 
(1) That religious convictions and religious organizations are, to adopt a phrase 
from James Madison, “wholly exempt” from the “cognizance of civil society”. 
Not that government is either indifferent or hostile to religion; but, rather, that 
the support and the maintenance, as the regulation and control, of religion are 
denied to governmental authority. The religious conscience is thus protected 
against legislation which might infringe upon its free exercise, and religious 
corporations are assured complete freedom to promote their doctrines without 
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fear of interference. But the price of this freedom is total absence of govern- 
ment support. 


(2) In its application to education, the principle of separation of church and 
state has come to mean: (a) that all funds appropriated by the state or the 
Federal Government in support of education are to be used exclusiv ely for 
public education; and, (b) that no public funds may be granted to any institu- 
tion in which sectarian doctrines are taught. 


Public education is thus required, as Justice Jackson remarked in Everson 
v Board of Education, “to maintain a strict and lofty neutrality as to religion” 
rae as Justice Frankfurter also emphasized in McC ollum v Board of Education, 
to “keep scrupulously free from entanglements in the strife of religious sects” 


Nowhere has the principle of separation of church and state been more 
clearly stated than by Justice Hugo Black, speaking for the majority of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Everson case, and again, for the majority 
when he repeated these words for special emphasis in the McCollum decision: 


“Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. . . . No tax in any amount large or small can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 


Despite the Court’s unambiguous declaration the parents of Protestant 
children in Lima, Wisconsin, have found it necessary to appeal to the higher 
courts of that state in order to determine whether they have the right to send 
their children to a public school that is free from sectarian domination; or, 
whether they must yield to the decision of a school board, at present sustained 
by a lower court, to merge the public school with a parocial school, without 
altering either the religious character of the latter or removing it from the 
discipline of the church. . 


Nor is the Lima incident altogether unique. In New Mexico, Michigan, 
Missouri, Colorado, Illinois, to mention but a few states, parents of children who 
constitute a religious minority, have been compelled to resort to the courts in 
order to prevent the transformation of public schools into parochial schools, 
and the use of public funds in support of church-related schools. Indeed, so 
consistent and widespread is the pattern employed that it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion a well organized effort is underway to secure for church-related 
schools, by political manipulation, the access to public funds which both Federal 
and state constitutions have hitherto denied to them. I refer to devices such as 
the election or the appointment of a religious majority to a school board, the 
subsequent failure to provide adequate funds for essential public school facilities, 
the renting of space in a church-school building in preference to the construction 
of a public school, the employment of members of religious orders as teachers, 
and the merging of public and parochial schools as a preliminary to the recog- 
nition of the combined institution as a public school. 


To characterize these actions as a conspiracy , however, to over- simplify 
a complex situation. Men engaged in a anghaer to circumvent the law are 
normally conscious that their actions fail to square with legal and moral principles. 
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Sectarian attacks upon public education are engaged in by earnest men and 
women who themselves believe they are battling a conspiracy, and that their 
cause is both legally and religiously valid. They are the logical exemplifications 
of what follows when people, as John Locke once wrote, “converse with but 
one sort of men”, “read but one sort of book”, and “will come into the hearing 
of but one sort of notions”. 


Have they not been assured by authorities, whom they recognize as superior 
even to that of the state, that parochial schools are public schools in every valid 
sense, since they fulfill a public function and contribute to the general welfare? 
That the concept of separation of church and state, as interpreted by the United 
States Supreme Court, is a “blasphemous concept”? Or, in the more temperate 
language of the Catholic Bishops of America, a decision that pays “scant atten- 


. 


tion to logic, history, or accepted norms of legal interpretation”? 


Indeed, to one who reviews the violent criticisms of the Court’s interpre- 
tation of the First Amendment, to which Catholic laymen have been exposed 
since the McCollum decision, no efforts of the latter to annul the decision will 
come as a surprise. 


In the meantime, the Catholic Bishops have made clear the goal of Catholic 
policy. “We hope and pray’, they state, “that the novel interpretation of the 
First Amendment will in the process be reversed. We feel a deep conviction 
that . . . there should be a reaffirmation of our original American tradition of 
free cooperation between government and religious bodies”’.! 


Insistence upon “cooperation between government and religious bodies” 
explains Catholic opposition to all measures in Congress designed to aid education 
in the states, but which fail to provide for grants to non-public schools for 
auxilliary services; an opposition that bears no relation to the importance of the 
latter, or, to the sums of money involved. As Robert C. Hartnett, editor of 
America, bluntly states: “It is surely not the amount of money involved in 
Federal aid for bus transportation which arouses our interest . . . This is all 
important— we are fighting to have our schools recognized as part of the Ameri- 
can system of education”.? 


CoNTROVERSIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE Bi_t oF RiGHts 


The question at issue turns upon the meaning we are to give to the phrase 
“an establishment of religion” in the First Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The Amendment reads, in part, as follows: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
Wiccs 


Shall we interpret this as prohibiting an establishment in the singular or the 
plural? If the interdiction applies to religion in the plural, as the Supreme Court 
has decreed, then governmental assistance to “any and all” religious groups is 
unequivocally forbidden. If, on the other hand, the preferred status of one 
religion over another alone is intended, the opposite is true. What do “logic, 


history, and accepted norms of legal interpretation” seem to suggest? 


' The Christian in Action. Published in New York Times, November 21, 1948. 
* Federal Aid to Education. A pamphlet published by America Press, New York. 
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Protagonists of the Catholic Church maintain that Congress and the 
American people, in adopting the First Amendment, sought merely to safeguard 
the religious conscience from governmental coercion and to guarantee the 
equality of all religious bodies before the law. For example, John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., argues that to interpret the First Amendment as forbidding state 
assistance to all religions is to assume that it is a theological as well as a political 
document; theological, in the sense that it “implicitly ‘establishes’ as the obliga- 
tory belief of the American people, the doctrine that all churches are simply 
voluntary societies of equally human origin and of equal value in the ay of 
God, each of them offering to man an equally good way to eternal salvation” 


Murray rejects this assumption, since, as he sees it, it “canonizes Liberal 
Protestant ecclesiology in an extreme form, and anathematizes as un-American 
all dissenters”. This, he adds, would be doing what Congress is forbidden to do; 
namely, to play theologian and to promulgate articles of faith. 


(I cannot resist the temptation to state, parenthetically, that the moral of 
this argument leads to an equally vicious conclusion for the Catholic. If Con- 
gress, through the First Amendment, is required to assist all religious bodies on 
an equal and fair basis, must it not run counter to the will of God in giving aid 
and comfort to the heretic as well as to the true believer? ) 


To continue, according to Murray, we must confine the application of 
the Amendment to the political sphere. ‘As a political document, it was intended 
only to bury the mediaeval “one society theory”. “This held that religious 
unity was essentially constitutive of social unity, and that community of faith 
was integral to the common temporal good”, and ‘ ‘charged the state with the 
preservation of religious unity as the price of its own preservation.” Dissenters 
were thus placed in the position of “second-class citizens”. By the time of the 
adoption of the First Amendment the “one-society theory” had demonstrated 
its weakness. Consequently, according to Murray, the Amendment was phrased 
to forbid “the use of governmental authority to create an official American 
faith and enforce adherence to it as the bond of national unity”. It does not 
prohibit the government, however, from entering into cooperative relationships 
with religious groups on an equal and fair basis. Indeed, not to do so, and to 
maintain instead an attitude of “strict and lofty neutrality” is to identify freedom 
of religion with freedom from religion. , 


Catholic scholars, aided and abetted by a few Protestants, have not been 
slow in gathering historical data with w hich to fortify these conclusions. Their 
arguments hinge pretty much upon an attempt to demonstrate that James 
Madison and others who had fought a successful battle on the state level against 
an establishment of religion in any and all of its forms, sought to achieve no 
more than a limited objective on the national level. 


It is impossible to review these arguments in detail on this occasion, since it 
involves following the different versions of the proposed amendment in its 
passage through Congress, as well as a careful review of the philosophy and the 
activities of Madison, Jefferson, and others who engaged in the fight for religious 
liberty. May I turn instead to a brief consideration of dev elopments within the 


*“Separation of Church and State.” America. Vol. 79 (Dec. 7, 1946) pp. 261-263. 
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states during this period, as evidence of the intentions of the people which 
Congress, through the amendment, sought to register? 


It is well known that Congress, in proposing the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution, was discharging a moral obligation incurred when the Con- 
stitution was under consideration by the states. In a number of instances state 
approval had been conditioned upon the subsequent adoption of a bill of rights. 
Consequently, to understand the intentions of Congress, in framing the first ten 
amendments, we must look to public sentiment within the states as well as to 
the debates in Congress. 


Here the trend with respect to an establishment of religion and freedom of 
the religious conscience is clear. Nine of the original thirteen states (including 
Rhode Island, which retained its original charter) had already written into their 
constitutions unmistakable prohibitions respecting the establishment of re- 
ligion, singular and plural. Moreover, these restrictions were written into the 
state constitutions within the space of a few short years. Following their break 
with England, the states adopted new constitutions to replace their colonial 
charters. Between the years 1776 and 1791, all but four of the thirteen states 
had unequivocally declared their position on relations between church and 
state. Since experience with multiple establishment had proven no more satis- 
factory than single establishment, they had agreed upon one way and one way 
only of safeguarding the integrity of religious organizations and protecting the 
religious conscience. This was to deprive government of all authority to control 
or regulate, or to impose taxes in the support of religion in any form. 


Are we to suppose, in the light of this action, taken independently by nine 
out of thirteen states, immediately prior to the ratification of the First Amend- 
ment, that these same states would sanction a policy of “cooperation between 
government and religious bodies” on the Federal level which they had just 
denied to government on the state level? 


Subsequent developments within the four lagging states confirm the trend 
in Opposition to governmental support of any and all religions. Maryland in 
1810, Connecticut in 1818, New Hampshire in 1819, and Massachusetts in 1833, 
likewise decided to abandon the policy of multiple establishment. The case of 
Maryland is typical. The Constitution of 1776 authorized the Legislature “in 
their discretion” to “lay a general and equal tax, for the support of the Christian 
religion: leaving to each individual the power of appointing the payment over 
the money collected from him, to the support of any particular place of worship 
or minister . . . ;” whereas, the constitution of 1810 specifically provided, “That 
it shall not be lawful for the general assembly of this state to lay an equal and 
general tax, on the people of this state, for the support of any religion.” 


Similar, too, was the action taken by new states upon their admission to 
the union, so that even Professor James O'Neill can write: 


“Every state in the Union has in its constitution a section prohibiting an estab- 
lishment of religion in some form or other. All but two states have laws or con- 
stitutional prohibitions prohibiting either the teaching of religion in the public 
schools or the support of religious schools by public funds or both.”* 


* Religion and Education Under the Constitution. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, 
pp. 143-144. 
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It is significant to observe, that later developments on the state level were 
not compelled by the First Amendment. Not until 1922, in the case of Pierce 
v Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, did the Supreme 
Court rule definitely that the First Amendment, through the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth, is binding alike upon state and Federal governments. 


I conclude that the Catholic Bishops of America are on questionabie g ground 
when they insist that “logic and history and accepted norms of legal interpreta- 
tion” repudiate the declaration of the United States Supreme Court to the effect 
that “Neither a state nor the Federal Government . . . can pass laws which aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one over another” 


PressurES FoR Pusiic Support OF SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 


In 1791 no one envisaged the implications of the First Amendment for 
public education; since education was neither a Federal responsibility nor had 
the school, in the form of an institution maintained and controlled directly by 
the public, as yet come into being. Our early schools were little more than the 
agents of religious communities, being charged with the task of indoctrinating 
the young in the religious tenets of one religious faith. Gradually there emerged 
out of religious diversity the non-sectarian school, an institution which, in com- 
munities predominantly Protestant, carefully refrained from inculcating in 
children the religious tenets on which Protestant sects disagreed, while continu- 
ing to instill the doctrines on which all saw eye to eye. 


The non-sectarian school was admirably adapted to the needs of a growing 
country which was to open its gates to people of all classes, nationalities, and 
creeds. Moreover, it is questionable whether a people as intense and jealous in 
their religious convictions as the American people have been, would have 
cooperated in the establishment of the common school but for this formula. 
Particularly did it bear fruit in the west, where the population was both diverse 
and mobile, and new states were rapidly coming into being. Be this as it may, 
the spirit of non-sectarianism sowed the seeds of a still more generous concept 
of both the content and method of teaching in the public school; and, with the 
eventual intermingling of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish children, and, ulti- 
mately others of still more diverse background, including those of no conven- 
tional religion at all, the non-sectarian school evolved into the secular public 
school: an institution that carefully avoids sectarian instruction and seeks instead 
to educate for desirable qualities of mind and character, through ways of 
thinking and ways of living that transcend parochialism. , 





I am not suggesting that the trend from religious to secular education has 
been a straight line development. In the past, as today, the term non-sectarian 
has covered a multitude of confused and contradictory practices. Nor have the 
courts always contributed to clarity in their efforts to distinguish between 
religious and sectarian practices. Nevertheless, the intentions of the American 
people are clear, as reflected in Constitutional provision and legislative act of the 
individual states, long before the application of the First Amendment to the 
states through the Fourteenth. These intentions were to ban the teaching of 
sectarian doctrine under public auspices. Few, indeed, will question the accuracy 
of Justice Frankfurter’s statement, that: 
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“Separation in the field of education . . . was not imposed upon unwilling 
states by force of superior law. In this respect the Fourteenth Amendment 
merely reflected a principle then dominant in our national life. To the extent 
that the Constitution thus made it binding upon the States, the basis of the 
restriction is the whole experience of our people.” 


This suggests the importance of considering the grounds upon which a 
resourceful group now seeks to persuade the American people to reverse the 
traditional relationship of religion to education. 


Their arguments stem from the basic proposition that the First Amendment 
was designed to promote the general welfare. One essential component of this 
general welfare, it is said, is the maintenance of the free American system of 
education, by which is meant, to quote from John Courtney Murray, “The 
coexistence and free- functioning of two types of schools—the non- profit, tax- 
exempt, church-related school (the original unit of American education) and 
the public school (later growth)”.° 


From this basic proposition several conclusions follow: (1) First, that for 
the state to devote its resources exclusively to the support of public education 
is to create a monopoly of state education. This is highly dangerous. “At the 
moment,” warns Murray, “when all education becomes a state monopoly, or 
tends to become such (i.e. when non-profit church-related schools become the 
object of explicit or implicit governmental discouragement, or discriminatory 
legislation fosters the belief that the single American school is the public school) 


fo) 
6G 


at that moment American democracy will be dead or dyi ing. 


Nor is this viewpoint exclusively Catholic. Professor Van Zyl, of Calvin 
College, speaking for a group of Protestants, contends that Federal and state 
aid for private schools is essential in order “to give equal opportunity to all and 
special privilege to none”. And, he adds, “If we want to have a healthy social 
structure and preserve our democracy, and if private schools are among the 
best guarantees of liberty and freedom, then we ought to give private schools 
and private initiative more support”. (We might inquire, “To what estate has 
the mighty Caesar, private enterprise, fallen that he should now require public 
assistance!”’) 

(2) A second deduction from the public welfare argument relates to the 
right of a parent to send his child to the school of his choice. “Of w hat 

value is this right,” it is asked, “unless the road to its exercise be kept open?” As 
Father McGinley, of Fordham University, puts it, “if parents have the right to 
send their children to any school, public or independent, then, obviously, these 
schools must be allowed to exist without undue discrimination or undue favorit- 
ism’. 

Unfair discrimination and undue favoritism, in the minds of Murray and his 
associates can be avoided only by matching the support of public education with 
a similar support of parochial education. 

(3) The public welfare concept is likewise used to sustain objections to 
“double taxation”. Obviously, if the government is obligated to support non- 
public schools. Bishop Noll is correct in holding that “There is injustice in the 


* Separation of Church and State: True and False Concepts.” America, Vol. 76, p. 543. 


*Ibid., p. 543. 
‘ Reported in Christian Science Monitor, April 9, 1948. 
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present policy which collects money for other people, for the conduct of 
elementary and secondary education, and then uses all the money for the 
education of the non-Catholic children. It is a clear case of taxation without 


representation”. 

(4) Finally comes the argument, admirably designed to appeal to Catholic 
members of school boards; namely, that the parochial school is in fact a public 
school. The parochial school, it is said, discharges a public function, since it 
enables parents to meet the requirements of school attendance laws. The state, 
under the Constitution, is not interested in whether or not a child attends a 
public or a private school. This is solely a parental decision. Nor should the 
state object if a school enriches its public function with the addition of religion. 
Does this not contribute as well to the general welfare? Indeed, Murray argues, 
to cut a child off from state assistance to his education by reason of the parental 
decision to send him to a parochial school, is to frustrate parent and state alike, 
“By his ‘freedom’ under separation of Church and State, the parent frustrates 
the power of the State as parens patriae; and by its obligation under separation 
of Church and State, the state frustrates the parental right by making its exercise 


the reason for penalty.”* 


Comment on these arguments will have to be brief, since I wish to deal as 
well with sectarian attacks upon the curriculum of the school. 


Underlying the position described, is the assumption of an identity between 
public interest and public welfare; that what the state permits to exist as a matter 
of public interest, it must support as a matter of public welfare. 


This is, indeed, a rash assumption. It may be to the interests of the public, 
for example, to permit the co-existence of two types of education, but is this 
the same as to say that the public welfare requires the state to divide its resources 
between the public school and an indefinite number of church-related institu- 
tions? It is generally agreed that the public welfare requires the community to 
provide general services such as health, sanitation and police protection. Does this 
carry with it the conclusion that each individual whom the state permits to 
substitute a private for a public service may rightfully ask the state to foot his 
bill or remit to him that portion of his taxes w vhich goes to support the public 
service? To do so, would be to commit the state to a principle suicidal in its 


effects, not only on education, but upon every service administered by the public: 


at public expense. 


The objection to what is termed “double taxation” likewise rests on a false 
assumption. The cost of tuition in a private or a parochial school is a voluntary, 
not a public assessment. To obey the injunctions of a church or the dictates of 
conscience is to submit to the discipline of a personal conviction, or, to the 
regulations of an organization with which one freely identifies himself. It is a 
choice, worthy no doubt, and one which the government may properl ly recognize 
and protect; but to do so in no w ay sanctions either the remission of a public 
assessment or the imposition of a tax upon all the people for the purpose of 
subsidizing this private and personal concern. 


The charge that exclusive support of public education by the state will lead 


* Op. Cit., p. 544. 
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to a dangerous monopoly of education is equally misleading. What possible 
analogy is there between a centralized system of education, such as exists in 
Russia today, and the American public school system—if we may call this a 
system—with its 100,000 local school boards, 85% of which are elected directly 
by the people, and each possessed of a high degree of local autonomy? 


The necessity of avoiding what T. V. Smith terms “strategic obfuscation” 
is most important when we examine the argument that the parochial school 
performs a public function by enabling its children to meet the requirements 
of school attendance, and is therefore entitled to public support. 


SECTARIAN IMPACT ON THE CURRICULUM 


Surely the functions of the parochial school and the public school within 
the sphere of academic instruction are not identical. Is not one reason advanced 
on behalf of the parochial school that it permeates all instruction with its own 
unique religious viewpoint? If this be true, we must indeed question the 
accuracy of the statement that it is a matter of indifference to the state whether 
or not a parent sends his child to a public or a parochial school. There may be 
sound reasons why the state should assure the parent the right so to do, even 
in face of the fact that it encourages an unfortunate divisiveness; but this is 
hardly one with a positive contribution to the public welfare. 


We should also observe the contradictory reasons advanced on behalf of 
the parochial school. When addressing the parent, it is argued that since the 
sectarian viewpoint finds expression in all subjects of instruction, in contrast 
with the secular emphasis of the public school, the parent is under a religious 
obligation to enroll his child in the former. On the other hand, when seeking 
public support, it is contended that this should not be denied the parochial school 
merely because religious instruction is added to the secular education it provides 
in common with the public school. Surely, what is fundamentally different in 
the one case cannot be identical in the other. 


Finally, should be mentioned the disasterous consequences for public educa- 
tion were the American people to reverse their traditional policy and under- 
take to provide public subsidies for non-public schools. Consider the struggle 
for control over the minds of children that would manifest itself in the selection 
of textbooks and teaching materials; the limitations upon intellectual freedom 
that would result from attempts to confine instruction to the commonly agreed 
upon and the non-controversial. The pressure already exerted upon legislative 
body and school board to require schools to include or to omit from the 
curriculum material of special concern to religious sects (as, for example, legisla- 
tion in New York state relating to the germ theory) would doubtless be in- 
creased. Or, consider the controversy and bitterness certain to be engendered in 
determining what constitutes an equal and fair division of funds between the 
public schools and an indefinite number of religious organizations, each con- 
vinced that it is entitled to the lion’s share in comparison with less worthy 
competitors and the new aspirants for assistance that would surely spring up 
as the dragon’s teeth of old. Or, the deterioration of standards in public educa- 
tion certain to follow the siphoning off of public funds, and a similar worsening 
of the quality of instruction in private schools, as the pressure to measure up to 
or to excel] the standards of public education lessened. And, finally, should not 
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those who wish the state to subsidize private education give thought to the 
potential dangers to their freedom should the state decide that he who pays the 
piper will also call the tune? 


Attacks upon the principle of separation of church and state in education 
are not confined to attempts to secure financial support for non-public schools. 
Equally serious, is the determination of Protestant groups to use the schools for 
the purpose of religious indoctrination. 


This may surprise many who assume that the Supreme Court in McCollum 
v Board of Education, Champaign, Illinois, conclusiv ely banned religious instruc- 
tion from the classroom of the public school. This overlooks the ingenuity of 
the human mind. 


Take, for example, Clyde Lemont Hay, author of The Blind Spot in 
American Education. Hay informs us, 

“It is agreed by many students of the United States Supreme Court decision 
in the Champaign case that, while the decision definitely estops the churches 
from entering the public schools for the purpose of teaching religion, there is 
not a single word in the decision which prevents the schools themselves from 
doing so on their own responsibility in fulfillment of their obligation to present 
to their pupils a complete education and an adequate preparation for intelligent 
and effective citizenship. There is thus a direct challenge to the schools to fulfill 
the educational function which the churches are estopped from performing.” 
Hay lists what he calls ten “basic religious teachings” which he believes “are 

accepted by an overwhelming majority of American citizens in all the churches 
and outside the churches” and which ‘ ‘simple democratic principles and sound 
statesmanship would suggest . . . should become a part of the cultural education 
of all our American boys and girls whenever individual communities so elect”. 
I mention but three: 


“(1) Of an overwhelming power, higher than ourselves, whom we know 
as God, who has created the heavens, the earth, and all things therein. 


(2) Of God as the source of the moral order, whose will shall be our law, 
and to whom we are morally responsible. 


(3) Of God as the author, and giver of every good and perfect gift and as 
the beneficient and providential g guardian of our lives. 


To the friends of this program, Hay offers the comforting assurance that 
the cour’s consistently hesitate. to deny the right of a local school board to 
exercise final authority in the administration of school policies, curriculum, and 
personnel. Consequently, he suggests, localities may embark upon a program of 
religious education with little danger of being chec shed! 


Nor is Hay’s voice as one crying in the wilderness. Both the president of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City and the Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School are engaged i in a similar campaign to introduce what they term 
a “common core” of religious instruction into public education. 


In a recent volume, God in Education, Henry P. Van Dusen informs us 


* The Blind Spot in American Education. New York: The MacMillan Co., 1952, p. 91. 
* Tbid., pp. 76-77. 
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that the “common core” implies “not merely the institution of courses in one 
department in the curriculum or required attendance in such courses . . . What 
it demands”, he insists, “is a fundamental reorientation of every subject in the 
curriculum and its presentation in every course”’."! 


Van Dusen employs the term religion in two senses. One, as an all per- 
vading realization of “the basic premise that God is the ultimate Ground of 
Truth in relation to which every segment of knowledge and all particular truths 
are to be oriented”; two, as a term applicable to “the several religions”. This 
duality of meaning creates no difficulties for him, however, since he adopts what 
he calls a “Not either-or but both and attitude” with respect to the place of 
religion in education. The essential point for him is that religion in the first 
sense “shall permeate all teaching without exception and on all levels of edu- 
cation.’’!? 


If we press for more specific information regarding the content of the 
religion and the nature of the Truth for which the public schools are to indoc- 
trinate, we learn it is that which the three major faiths, Judaism, Roman Catholic- 
ism, and Protestantism hold in common. 


In this Van Dusen is supported by Luther A. Weigle of Yale. Weigle con- 
tends that: 


“Underlying all our differences, America has a common faith—-common not 
in the sense that everybody shares it, for there are some among us who deny 
God; but in the sense that it is common to the three religious groups—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish—to which the great majority of American citizens belong.”'* 


The teaching of a common core of religious doctrine in public schools is 
likewise demanded by the International Council of Religious Education in a 
report issued in 1949. According to this report: 


“Faith in God, the God of the Old and the New Testaments, and faith in 
free men as His responsible creations have inspired our life and history from 
the early days of the nation and in its early Colonial history ... As far as the 
school can, in view of the religious diversity of our people, judicial opinion, and 
our American traditions, we expect it to teach this common tradition as the only 
adequate basis for the life of the school and the personal lives of the teachers, 
students, and citizens in a free and responsible democracy.” 


Observe the term ov/y in the last sentence! 


This program may seem innocent to the unsuspicious layman. It is pre- 
cisely this fact that renders it dangerous to religious freedom. To use the public 
school as an instrument with which to foster allegiance to a Judaeo-Christian 
metaphysics is perhaps more dangerous to freedom of teaching than the more 
obvious efforts of the fundamentalists to compel daily readings from the Bible, 
or to engage in sectarian exercises on special occasions. It is more dangerous for 
the reason that both the unwisdom and the illegality of compulsion in matters 
of religion of the latter type are more easily observed than are the more subtle 


" Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951, p. 78. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 

** American Council of Education Studies. Reports of Committees and Conferences, 
Vol. IX, No. 22 (February, 1945) p. 33. 
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attempts to permeate the curriculum with a theological point of view that is 
certain to dampen both the spirit of free inquiry and the disposition to follow 
the truth wherever it may lead. 


Few laymen, for example, will sense the importance of the fact that the 
logic of thinking which underlies Van Dusen’s concept of the Unity of Truth 
is a theological concept that runs counter to methods of inquiry and inv estiga- 
tion in virtually every field of modern knowledge. 


Nor is the layman aware that this “common core” is common in name only. 
Few leading Catholics have embraced the proposal with enthusiasm. Indeed, the 
more carefully one scrutinizes this “common core”, the more sectarian in char- 
acter does it become. Suppose our schools were to undertake to instill in the 
minds of children, as Weigle suggests, the conviction that morality is exclusively 
grounded in “the structure of the Universe and in the nature of God” , would it 
not be incumbent upon them to transmit the correct conception of the nature 
of the Deity? But is it not precisely differences of interpretation respecting the 

“nature of God” that have caused religious strife in the past? And what shall we 
say of the arrogance in the assumption that the religious faith of the western 
world alone can underwrite democracy? Or the spirit of exclusion that rides 
rough shod over the religious affiliations of all who are neither Catholic, Jew, 
nor conventional Protestant? 


Finally, should we not ask the advocates of a common core of religious 
doctrine in our schools to ponder the words of James Madison in opposing a bill 
before the Virginia legislature which was designed to give financial assistance 
to the ministers of the Christian religion? 


“Who does not see”, he asks, “that the same authority which can establish 
Christianity, in exclusion of all other Religions, may establish with the same 
ease any particular sect of Christians, in exclusion of all other sects?” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SECULAR EDUCATION 


As I have suggested, the groups engaged in undermining the secular public 
school are varied in character and are differently motivated. Many who would 
include sectarian theology in the curriculum oppose public subsidies to parochial 
schools. On one point, however, all are agreed: that a “strict and lofty neu- 
trality as to religion” testifies to a dangerous secularism. Freedom of religion, 
they insist, must not be identified with freedom from religion. 


Now, it is not sufficient for the friends of secular education to expose the 
fallacy in this oft-repeated phrase or to press the question; “If freedom of 
religion i is not to embrace on occasion freedom from religion, who is authorized 
to determine when we have crossed the line separating the legitimate from the 
illegitimate in matters religious?” Nor is it sufficient merely to warn the public 
that when the public school ceases to function as a secular institution it will 
become of necessity the agent of a sectarian interpretation of life. What is 
needed is a clarification of the term secular when used in connection with public 
education; a clarification that will both safeguard secular education from current 
misrepresentation, and identify it with a positive contribution to the democratic 


way of life. 
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The charge that secular education is one with instruction in atheism and 
materialism, and represents a deliberate effort to “separate religion from life’, 
confuses what is essentially a method of thinking and living in a world of plural 
cultures with a full- -fledged philosophy. 


The tendency to confuse secular education with naturalism in philosophy 
is both unfortunate and inaccurate. Properly conceived, naturalism is a religion. 
It differs from conventional religions in ascribing to human beings potentialities 
and qualities which the former deny to man in his natural state, and it thus 
conflicts with the dogmas and tenets of traditional religion; but it is no less an 
affirmation of faith, and, as such, is both entitled to the right of competition 
with them and subject to similar limitations in its relations to public education. 


Secular education, on the other hand, implies a discipline keyed specifically to 
the easing and freeing of communication between people of varied backgrounds 
and loyalties, who must, of necessity, live in the same world and order their 
relations with each other. It involves ways of thinking that become ways of 
living which, while uniquely appropriate to a religiously hetereogeneous society, 
are by no means exclusively confined to religion. They apply as well to social, 
economic, and political relationships. In each area, when controversy arises or 
interests impinge upon each other, the secular method strives for a fair hearing 
of all points of view with an eye to a solution that is sensitive to the claims of 


all but partial to none. 
What, more specifically, are the characteristics of secular education? 


(1) First it assumes a democracy of absolutes. A democracy that guarantees 
to individuals and groups freedom of conscience and the privilege of living 
in accordance with the dictates of their philosophies and religions, on the 
understanding that what one man accepts as final truth for himself, be not 
imposed as such upon his neighbor. In short, secular education takes seriously 
the words of the Supreme Court in West Virginia Board of Education v Barnette: 


“If there is any fixed star in our Constitutional constellation it is that no 
official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion or other matters of opinion, or force its citizens to confess by word or act 


their faith therein.” 


The gradual emergence of this principle in American life, particularly in 
the field of education, gave rise to the non-sectarian school, in contrast with the 
sectarian school, and eventually to secular education. Underlyi ing this development 
was the half conscious realization that the ancient assumption of a necessary 
connection between orthodoxy in religion and morality is an assumption of 
limited validity in a society in which creeds are as the traditional coat of many 
colors. 


I use the phrases “necessary connection” and “limited validity” advisedly. 
In a homogeneous society, religion and morality are frequently so intimately 
intertwined that the one cannot be separated from the other; and, thus, a change 
in the first will inevitably affect the second. On the other hand, modern life 


affords ample evidence of the independence of morality. Just as we find many 
a sad example of faith without works, so there are abundant instances of men 
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of good works who profess no faith in the conventional sense. Indeed, modern 
society would be in a bad way were the good that men do confined to the 
devotees of traditional religion! Secular education recognizes the difference 
between what William James termed the tender-minded and the tough-minded 
individual. For the tender-minded, there seems to exist an indispensable relation 
between a cosmic underwriting of moral conviction and practice, whereas the 
tough-minded can keep his moral pot boiling on purely human fuel. 


The secular method recognizes this difference between men and seeks a 
modus vivendi as between them. It insists merely that what one finds indispens- 
able for himself be not imposed on another. 


(2) Secondly, secular education assumes that out of the diversity of opinion 
and free i inquiry ‘there emerges eventually a truth superior to any one parochial 
outlook; that the sifting and winnowing process of a sympathetic and under- 
standing consideration “i the partial insights of many points of view is an 
essential preliminary to the formulation of a faith founded upon a rock. 


There is nothing in the concept of secular education that requires the 
exclusion of religion from the school provided its inclusion grinds the ax of no 
sectarian view point. That is to say, secular education would apply to religion a 
principle identical with that which it applies to other fields in which disagreement 
exists. It is recognized, however, that not all communities are sufficiently 
disciplined to permit the study of religion in an objective and impartial manner; 
although, in a democracy that aspires to raise up free men, responsible and 
seasoned in their thinking, it is a goal toward which to strive. In the meantime, 
and until a school community has reached the point where it will permit a fair 
and impartial consideration of religion, and not promote merely the religious 
faiths of dominant sects, there is no alternative to the minimum consideration, 
if not the exclusion, of religion from the curriculum. Certainly, for the school 
to permit instruction in religion by its partisans is to sanction an educational 
procedure we should condemn were it applied to other areas of disagreement 
and controversy, such as politics and economics. 


(3) Finally, secular education has as its goal the development of a unique 
intellectual discipline. It involves training in a distinctive method of resolving 
difficulties, channeling interests, and harmonizing conflicts; a method keyed 
to the needs of a Pluralistic society. This we might designate as the method 
of creative compromise. 


Here again is a method, fruitful in its applications to religion, but in no way 
limited or restricted to it. 


Herbert Agar, for example, wrote The Price of Union in order to describe 
how compromise and adjustment between individuals and groups has made 
possible the American Union. Sectional antagonisms and differences in ideology 
have dogged our nation from the beginning. On one occasion this resulted in 
a great civil war. Fortunately, our people have surmounted these difficulties 
and have learned to apply the methods of creative bargaining. As Henry Clay 
once stated on the floor of the Senate: 


“All legislation, all government, all society is founded upon the principle of 
mutual concession, politeness, comity, courtesy ... Let him who elevates him- 
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self above humanity, above its weakness, its infirmities, its wants, its necessities, 
say, if he pleases, I will never compromise: but let no one who is not above the 
frailities of our common nature disdain compromise.”?* 


To be sure, there are potential evils in compromise. That is why training 
and education in its use are necessary. But opportunism, or the disposition to 
concede that there are interests implicit in a controversial situation which are 
entitled to a fair hearing, as well as those with which a participant identifies 
himself, can be a virtue. According to Walter Lippmann, the habit of oppor- 
tunism is one of the noblest achievements of democracy; since it testifies to a 
people’s capacity “to find common ground” that “is stronger than all the many 
interests that divide it”. And, he adds, “a nation divided irreconciliably on 
‘principle’, each party believing it is pure white and the other pitch black, 
cannot govern itself”. 


Collective bargaining as between capital and labor illustrate further our 
method. As against the dogma of class conflict and the concept of an impassible 
gulf separating capital and labor, there has evolved, in democratic societies, the 
ideal and practice of collective bargaining. 


In religion, the secular method bears both a cause and effect relation to the 
principle of separation of church and state. Separation has as its purpose the 
freeing of the religious conscience from governmental control. It guarantees to 
religious organizations and individuals the privilege of formulating and propa- 

gating their faiths without interference by the state. To assure this freedom, 

it removes religion completely from the sphere of public control; but, in ex- 
change, it imposes upon religious organizations the responsibility of self-support, 
and, ‘within the sphere of public education, procedures that are scrupulously 
objective and fair. 


Secular education is thus a method of thinking and a way of living that 
strives for mutual understanding and good will in a realm where, as Justice 
Frankfurter has said, “conflicts are most easily and most bitterly engendered”. 
It is neither identical with naturalism nor is it “materialistic” or “atheistic”. 
Rather it is a logic and a discipline designed to further community of thought 
and action within an hetereogeneous people. By means of this logic men can 
raise themselves above the battle of religious sects and the conflicts of interests 
in all the relationships of life. It is a method that strives to alleviate and to 
reconcile these interests, and, on occasion, to attain a vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth. While not an exclusive invention of the American people, it is 
born of the American’s unique experience with diversity. It is a method, finally, 
that gave birth to the American secular public school and now looks to that 
school for the education of American youth in a way of life that may well 
constitute the most distinctive contribution of American civilization to the 
creation of one world out of many cultures. oO 


Quoted by Herbert Agar in his The Price of Union. 














INTELLIGENCE AND THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 


BY MARC BELTH 


IT HAS BEEN FREQUENTLY MAINTAINED that whatever the merits of Dewey’s 
philosophy of education may be, it lacks this character: that it is not programatic. 
The design of this paper is not to attempt to add a program to Dewey’s basic 
theories, but to point out that clearly implicit in his formulations there is a 
program for the organization of school curricula, and that this goes far beyond 
the over-simplified, continuously misused concept of “learning by doing.” It 
is in view of the fact that there is this implicit program in his writings that there 
is especial force in his continuous attack on the traditional separation of theory 
from practice. It would merely be an academic discussion for Dewey to point 
out that the barriers between the turbulent world of action and the world of 
quiet contemplation behind the classroom walls are crumbling, and that the 
world breaks in upon the recluse, forcing him to meet these issues or fall before 
them. To point out that the old bifurcations of life in the raw and life in the 
school are disappearing would have a far different character if, at the same 
moment he were not suggesting a way in which the problem could be resolved. 


Dewey’s Impticir MeTHoDOLOGY 


Generally it is in the field of the Social Sciences that this issue has been 
raised. There remains the conviction that History, Sociology, Anthropology, 
and such, can never be raised to the level of genuine sciences. It is my contention 
that in Dewey’s philosophy of experience and of knowledge, and in his concept 
of the Hypothesis, there is clearly set forth a method such that the classroom 
labors are not left in contradiction with the demands of life-experiences. That, 
in fact, the school is an institution for the development of intelligence, not in 
terms of the absorption of factual material, but in terms of the dev elopment 
of instruments for the recognition and resolution of problems, not only in school, 
but in societal life as a whole. The major concern of this paper, stated simply, is 
with the need for the development of hypotheses in terms of which learning takes 
place. The examples which will be developed will be concerned with the study 
of History, not because this is the only discipline in which such a program is 
operative but, first, because the length of the paper permits no further explora- 
tion. There will be suggestion, I hope, for the employment of this same method 
in other areas with equal effectiveness. It is, second, a method which I have myself 
employed i in experiment for a period of several years.* The results, in terms of 
genuine comprehension on the part of the students, and in giv ing to the students 
powerful instruments for criticism have been gratifying indeed. 








MARC BELTH is a Lecturer in tke Department of Education, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. He bases his paper on the implicit program for organization of learning experiences 
found in various writings of Dewey. Mr. Belth asserts that pragmatism is a method rather 
than a content, as such, and that intelligence lies in the hypothesis which utilizes the past 
to illuminate the present and the future. 


* At a school other than Queens College. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND THE TEACHING OF HIsTory 


In Experience and Nature Dewey has written: 


“That the subject-matter of primary experience sets the problems and furnishes 
the first data of reflection which constructs the secondary object is evident; it is 
also obvious that test and verification of the later is secured only by a return to 
things of crude or macroscopic experience . . . What role do the objects attained 
in reflection play? Where do they come in? They explain the primary objects, 
they enable us to grasp them with understanding, instead of just having sense 
contact with them . . . When the secondary objects, the refined objects are 
employed as method, or road for coming at them, these qualities cease to be 
isolated details; they get the meaning contained in the whole system of related 
objects; they are rendered continuous with the rest of nature and take on the 
import of the things they are now seen to be continuous with.” 


Now, the effort to distinguish between the experiences which we undergo 
yet have no way of controlling, and those which we are not only aware of, 
but learn to control and handle in the continuance of life lies at the heart of 
grasping the meaning of intelligent handling of problems. It is, in fact, an 
ancient problem which has been given various formulations, invariably at the 
expense of disregarding one or the other. The Idealists, for example, call the 
one Appearance, the other Reality. It is on the basis of a failure to see the 
role of reflection in handling primary experience that Idealists have identified 
reflective objects with reality, and therefore called the primary experiences 
mere appearance. By dismissing primary experience, one could no longer concern 
oneself with it. In such terms, reflection and overt activity can be set apart from 
each other, one of the two being of real concern, the other irrelevant. In tradi- 
tional empiricism, as with Locke and Hume, the situation is reversed, and it is 
the primary experience which is of concern, not the secondary. Yet unless we 
concern ourselves with the consequences of each form of experience, and see 
their relationship clearly, we cannot offset the dangers which present themselves. 
In dealing with the experiences of the primitives, for example, each of these 
camps must, and in fact has, set up a pre-logical and a post logical condition of 
man. Yet the findings of more recent anthropoiogists have refuted any such 
notion. Malinowski and Boas, to name but two, have found that the advent 
of the truly human involves the advent of reflection in the control of behavior. 
There is no dearth of evidence that in primitive behavior reflection and overt 
activity cannot be said to stand completely apart from one another. If employ- 
ment of secondary experiences was crude, it was nevertheless present. It is, 
in fact, a “condition” of man to look for relationships in what he experiences, 
whether he be a member of a primitive tribe or of the most sophisticated 
civilization. It is, as Sumner has written in his Folkways, through the piling up 
of experiences, of pain and error that we have come to employ, more critically, 
the thinking process. When, having suffered pain in a venture, we find our- 
selves reluctant to embark on what seems to be a similar venture without first 
trying to find out something more about it, without first trying to recollect the 
past, without first re-examining the situation for further resources, then we are 
becoming more intelligent. 


Nor is this refusal to move for a moment a lack of action. It is, as Dewey 
points out, exploratory action, employing the instruments of symbol-meanings 
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by which alternatives of experience are manipulated in conjecture. Insofar, then, 
as objects and situations are experienced in the course of behavior, and no effort 
is made to defer and explore possible alternatives, we have impulsive activity. 
But when exploration of alternatives of action takes place and various conse- 
quences are anticipated, activity is on the way to becoming intelligent and, 
in fact, distinctively human. There can be no doubt that even in the crude 
primitive behavior some measure of reflection enters in the seeing of relation- 
ships. The difference between primitive behavior and more sophisticated is a 
difference in degree which comes to be thought of, without ground, as the 
difference between completely unlogical and logical behavior. Surely it is 
reflection on the part of the primitive which leads him to decide to plant in 
moonlight, since he has seen that certain foods planted seem to grow then. 
He has thought about it, and has seen a relationship between moonlight and 
this planting. If he has not become thoroughly logical, it is because he “has not 
yet developed methods by which he can actually test his conceived relationships 
more critically and more specifically. There is much that is meaningful in this 
for the problem of training as it is offered in our schools and in the subject 
matter courses. 


Unless the primary and the secondary experiences are seen as a totality, as 
Dewey suggests, that the what and the how of men’s acts are inseparable, except 
analy tically, we are condemned to the same errors which most schools suffer 
from. This separation of theory from practice has had obvious consequences. 
So long as the contemplative is disconnected from the active, and the practice 
from the theory, our schools could comfortably proceed with the notion of a 
“superior” form of life being that which is removed from the crudities of the 
daily grist. And when, early in this century the schools themselves began to 
recognize the results of this disconnection, vocational schools were built as a 
filler. But this only perpetuated the condition. Those who could, remained 
with the classics. The dull were trained to work. But each was prevented from 
attaining to a full grasp of the need for cooperation of reflection and overt 
activity, and of theory and practice,* and each, in its own sphere, remains 
involved with conclusions as fixed, rather than with the development of intelli- 
gence as this cooperation in action. If we are to bring intelligence into the 
classroom, we must fuse again what has been separated. When the secondary, 
or contemplative, or discursive experiences are recognized as instruments for 
the control and direction of the primary, then we are able to move from the 
inchoate, the indiscriminate, to the operational, the controllable, the predictable. 
The giving of training for secondary experiences becomes the keynote for the 
development of intelligence in action. 


REFLECTIVE THINKING AND Hy POTHESES 

The passage from the impulsive, unexamined and merely habitual to the 
genuinely intelligent is understandable only in terms of the function of the 
hy pothesis. Intelligence, in fact, depends upon the transformation of a mere 

*For in both theory and in practice reflective and overt activity cooperate. Where 
overt activity is for the sake of advancing reflection to some reflective conclusion such as in 
the development of a principle or generalization, we have theory. On the other hand when 
reflection is indulged for the sake of advancing some activity to an overt conclusion, we 
have practice. 
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trial and error process into a reflectively directed course of exploration, for then 
the main line of action is delay ed until there is some assurance that a promising 
alternative has been reached and is now able to be acted upon. 


In How We Think, Dewey identifies five aspects of reflective behavior. 
First, there is the felt difficulty; second, its location and definition; third, the 
suggestion of possible solutions which take the form of ideas, or hypotheses; 
fourth, development by reasoning of the bearings of the suggestion; and finally, 
further observation and experiment leading to its acceptance for development, 
or rejection, which is the conclusion of belief or disbelief. But it is the third 
step upon w hich experiment hinges. “Suggestion is the very heart of inference; 
it involves going from what is present to something absent. » (P. 75) “Observa- 
tions formed by variation of conditions on the basis of some idea or theory 
constitute experiment.” (P. 152) 


It is theory, hypothesis, which not only gives new meaning and insight to 
observation, but which marks the consideration of alternatives of action. The 
object is not to arrive at an outcome that conforms with the hypothesis, but to 
employ the hypothesis to direct activities whose outcomes are a resolution of the 
problem. The proof of the hypothesis does not lie in conformity, but in the 
effectiveness with which it directs the overt activity to a resolution of the 
difficulty. 


Hypothesis, then, is the hinge upon which intelligent action can proceed. 
Without it we are victimized by too many of the fallacies which empirical 
thinking leads us into. The casual relationships which we see in the events 
about us are translated into authoritative conclusions, into dogmas, into fixed 
and final truths. When we do not see the tentative character of the events 
about us, the suggestions in them, we are committed solely to the past, to follow 
patterns which have already been accepted as established. The new cannot be 
controlled because there is no instrument with which to control it. The future 
must therefore always be chopped up to resemble the past, and what cannot 
be made to fit is ignored, or declared immoral. Thus, “inquiry and doubt are 
silenced by citation of ancient laws or a multitude of miscellaneous and unsifted 
cases.” (P. 149) Now, if response to the doubtful indicates presence of mind, 
and doubt is silenced, then mind itself is refused existence. If intellect is demon- 
strated by activity which transforms a doubtful situation into a settled one, and 
doubt is not permitted, then not only is intellect never trained, it is not even 
permitted to function. 


If we are to teach, rather than to expose data, then we must develop the 
process of ideation, of the setting up of hypotheses, in terms of which learning 
proceeds. 


Tue ConTINUITY OF EXPERIENCE 


There remains one further point to be discussed here. “Just as no man 
lives or dies to himself,’ Dewey writes in Experience and Education (P. 16) 
“so no experience lives or dies to itself.” Wholly independent of desire or intent, 
every experience lives on in further experience. Man is capable of recording 
experiences, of shoring them up so that out of the continuous flow of events he 
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can employ both past and present as he is motivated by the desirable alternatives 
of the future. “To live signifies that a connected continuity of acts is effected 
in which preceding ones prepare the conditions under which later ones occur 
... For living creatures . . . (there) is a particular cumulative continuity, or else 
death ensues.” (Quest for Certainty, P. 214) 


Although this is perhaps obvious, its importance commands our attention, 
for in man this process becomes conscious. If, however, we are preoccupied 
with the past, then our past experiences cripple our vision of the present. If 
problems arise, their answers are sought out of the past, instead of employing 
the past to seek their answers now. For representing the solution of earlier 
problems, they are taken automatically as the solution of later ones. But if the 
experimental method is to have any meaning, it has it in the way in which it 
treats the past. If experimental procedure sees relationships more critically than 
does the merely empirical, it does so on the basis of recognizing that no event of 
the past is exactly like an event in the present. Thus, the training in ideation 
involves selectivity from the whole welter of past experiences, those which have 
genuine relationship to the present. The ability to locate the nature of the 
problem, and to form an idea of how it may be dealt with—this is the intellect— 
a reward for constant training in thinking. Meaningful relationships between 
the past and the present depend upon the emerging power to set up ideas, or 
hypotheses. And it is this which we must concentrate upon. 


The vital aspect of education, then, is not so much a matter of giving 
opportunity to the pupils to experience. This takes place whether we will or 
not. The important function of education is that of providing opportunities 
and conditions for experiences to develop intelligently. The errors of tra- 
ditional schools are not the lack of experiences, but rather the treatment of 
experiences and methods which allow no genesis of the instrument for intelli- 
gently controlling experience. It is interesting to note that the experiences in 
traditional schools have had decided, if rather antipathetic results. Out of it, 
the ordinary pupil develops great indifference to the conscious learning process, 
to the recognition of genuine needs. This kind of mis-education results in a 
stultification and an abdication from the truly and fully human. It is rare that 
the student rises beyond the impulsive and merely habitual level of handling 
daily affairs. 


The failure to recognize the continuity of experience, the interaction of all 
elements within a field of experience, and the need for selectivity and hypotheses 
is the heritage of past theories of learning, where external data, existing apart 
from man, are surrounded and engulfed as unique, separate, concrete facts. But 
on this basis, the facts we swallow are those which uncontrolled experiences 


force upon us. 
How then, in the light of the foregoing discussion, do we approach the 


problem of the teaching of history? And what does it suggest in the way of 
general principles for the handling of school curricula? 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 


That an awareness of the need for a new approach has long been recognized 
is evident in the schools about us. But many schools which cal] themselves pro- 
gressive are involved in a basic error. For in an effort to overcome the pro- 
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cedure of seeking answers out of the past, they have concerned themselves 
solely with the problem of the content of class work. Since current issues are 
what matter, they have simply thrown out classic studies. Since the answers 
are not to be found in the past, then the past is of no use, and there is no need to 
burden the student with ancient history. No better verification of this can be 
found than discovering where the stress is placed in recent New York State 
Regents examinations. Almost the entire concentration is on the data which we 
must have right now. But is this anything more than a simple substitution of 
one content for another without even a recognition of the more fundamental 
issues involved? 


When such schools call themselves experimental, they give grounds for 
some of the vitriolic attacks which have been made on all progressive education. 
They have cut themselves off from the past, from the continuity of experience, 
and have focussed on the facts of an isolated present. But pragmatism, experi- 
mentalism, is a method, a matter of relationships of contents, rather than content 
as such. It is a way of handling data, not the data alone. In an experiential 
continuum, the past is with us in the present. There is as much harm in ignoring 
the past as in ignoring everything but the past. If there is to be a genuine 
difference in the educational system, it must come by shifting focus to the 
problem of improving the method by which education proceeds so that data, 
past and present, can be treated with greater intelligence. We must develop in 
the student such habits of thought that response to the data presented will not 
be simply impulsive, an unconscious response out of unconsciously absorbed 
experiences. Whatever is done must be done in terms of developing methods 
which will promote reflective exploration. Subject matter may be dealt with in 
two such different courses that in the one it is suggestive, in the other it is 
treated as if it were the end of the education process. 


The experimental procedure is generally employed in “practical” subjects, 
such as Woodworking, or Home Economics. It is sometimes employed in the 
pure sciences, in Chemistry and Biology, though all too frequently this does not 
take place. Where it does, there is continuing stress on the methods by which 
data are handled, material is manipulated and objectives set up. In the social 
sciences we have hardly come to grips with the issue, although the method is 
available and can be no less effective here than in other areas. Let me develop at 
least one example in the field of History. The one I have chosen has certain 
advantages. Most particularly, it has the advantage of being known to most of 
us. For this reason the contents, as such, will not compel our concentration, and 
we can devote ourselves to the method which is our concern. When dealing 
with the problem of prediction, for example, it will be of some importance to 
us that the prediction we arrive at is already known to most people. For this 
reason the method by which the prediction has now been arrived at, and which 
we know is generally agreed upon by most acute students, can thereafter be 
employed in more complex problems with some assurance of success. This is, 
after all, the method of science. 


AN EXAMPLE 


The aim in my class in European History was not simply to give students 
an experience, as has been noted above, but to provide the conditions for experi- 
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ences to develop intelligently. The problem of selection faced us first. Selection 
always involves the numerous issues which pose themselves at any time, in any 
given place. Selection is made first by a cursory observation and analysis of the 
difficulties which are prevalent. Here the role of intelligence is as compelling as 
it is in the actual study which follows, for the isolation of the problem is con- 
tinuous with the effort to resolve it. Since the method of intelligence is involved 
with all human welfare, it is as much an instrument of selection as it is of the 


resolution of issues. 


On this basis we began a discussion of the atomic and the hydrogen bombs, 
since in these days of the building up of great armed strength, the “bombs are 
matters which disturb us all. The discussion, quite logically, moved to the 
problem of the great industrial and shipping centers of this and other countries. 
In the light of this issue of the bombs, the problem of Cities becomes especially 


meaningful. 


We have all undergone instruction in the problem of the rise of cities, 
and we all of us remember, no doubt, how the material was presented to us as 
fixed and conclusive, the end of which came several centuries ago. But now, 
however, the aim is to develop a method by which the factual material, past 
and present, can be seen as continuous; so that the past might now be used in an 
effort to answer the problems of the present; so that, in terms of the method, 
the direction of the future might be understood. If the procedure is effective, 
it will give new meaning to the past experiences of the race, and the methods of 
the past might now be modified. For, to cite Dewey again, the isolated details, 
past and present, get the meaning contained in the whole system of related 
objects, they take on the i import of the things they are seen to be continuous with. 


If the atomic and hydrogen bombs were to become more than the threat 
they are at this moment, the greatest danger would be to the large cities, or 
wherever great collections of people and industries exist. The threat of such 
destruction would be strong enough to alter the course of the experiences of 
history which had been present w ith us for about six centuries. The cities, which 
arose in the late medieval period might well disappear in the twentieth century. 
The mode of existing in this world would then be on the verge of passing out. 
If we are to see into the future, it is necessary to know more of the past, of 
why cities came into existence, and for what purposes. Let us look about us. 
What can our observations tell us about a city, and why it is a city? We are 
faced with the difficulty and we have sources of observation all about us. From 
these first two aspects of the reflective act we moved to the third. What 
suggestions are there for the erection of a hypothesis, in terms of which we can 
make a more thorough examination? Following are the recommendations made 
by the students. Some of them were directly pertinent to our aspect of the 
problem, others, where they were not, were not employed. A city, to be a city, 
must have: 


1. People 


a. In large numbers 
b. With a great variety of skills 
c. And a community of meanings. 
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2. Motivations 
a. Of personal welfare, which are often varied 
b. For economic stability 
c. For freedom of action 
d. For a chance to grow in a desired direction. 


3. Resources 


a. A location accessible to trade routes 

b. An amiable climate for year-round work 

c. An abundance of resources, or easy access to them 
A potentiality for the area to grow 

e. In our world, a defensibility of the area. 


4. Law, the instrument of order and perpetuation 


a. In our religious commitments 

b. Of our societal customs 

c. Of the government by which we live 
d. Of our business activities. 


For our purposes, this limited list was sufficient. If there is demand for 
a much more critical analysis, the list can very easily be extended. But having 
established this formulation we could proceed, first, to examine its force by 
direct reference to the city in which we live. This listing becomes the hy pothesis, 
a directive for a fuller examination of our problem out of past, present and the 
impending future, and on this hinge the relationship between past and present 
becomes almost immediately observable. The physical growth of the cities now 
comes to have more meaningful direction for us. The struggle between groups, 
between areas, between ventures, is understandable in a way which is lost when 
we deal with isolated data. Let me offer just one example of the actual further 
operation here. A teacher in a class would be enabled to go through all of the 
ideas for a full and thorough investigation of the whole problem. 


Under resources there is the problem of defensibility. We begin to look for 
the kind of warfare which the past knew. We find that cities either had great 
walls around them to repel the enemy, or they were forced to maintain large 
armies or great navies for continued existence. ‘Between the physical appearance 
and the kind of warfare w aged there is a close relationship. But air w arfare has 
made cities vulnerable in the twentieth century, in a way in which they were 
not in the seventeenth or fifteenth centuries. Earlier, the need for accessibility 
to trade routes made seacoast cities a necessity. But if defensibility remains 
crucial for us, then the technological advances which have resulted in atomic 
explosives also demand a moving of large populations into decentralized areas. 
Industries will be forced to find protection either by secreting themselves, or 
increasing the proportion of output to the size of the plant, in decentralized 
areas. The method which has made the past meaningful to us in the present now 
also functions as an instrument of anticipation and recognition of alternatives 
of the future. 


Once again then, the subject matter of this example has been employed 
because of its familiarity. For us the importance is not simply the acquisition 
(Continued on page 156) 











ARTISTRY IN TEACHING 


BY CLYDE E. CURRAN 


MOST ADULTS JOG ALONG SUBMERGED IN ROUTINE. Tuning their lives to alarm 
clocks ringing, eating, catching trains, working and sleeping, they settle into a 
pattern of reoccurring events. The machinelike hum of their existence gives a 
deceptive impression of serenity. Instead of fulfillment that comes from a 
thoughtful use of energies, their strength ebbs under the repetitious tread of 
day-to-day living. Sensitivities encrusted, they develop immunities to any form 
of animation. Their home and work that can and should offer excitement become 
mildly endurable. When searching for the right word to describe their way of 
life, one immediately comes to mind—‘“dull.” That thousands of people undergo 
a gradual draining of juice from their lives is tragic. 


What can educators do to improve this condition? Teachers need to 
challenge youngsters so thoroughly, incite their interest in so many things, that 
when they leave school, routine cannot possibly dull them. This implies that 
in addition to extending their interest along a wide horizon, students learn the 
necessary skills for furthering these interests and for penetrating deeply into a 
select few. If adults, through their contact in schools during their youth, become 
enthusiastic about doing a wide variety of interesting things, they will likely 
avoid boredom later. Not that specific games, or hobbies learned in school, 
should carry over into adulthood. This would do no more than provide a set 
of gadgets, infantile and adolescent toys. Something much more subtle than 
this occurs when students in school do worthwhile “things that interest them. 
During the act of avidly pressing interest into broadening channels, changes 
take place in the personalities of the people involved. Their eyes take on a 
spark. They become vital. They build into their selves dynamic qualities that 
carry them through life with vigor. Personality facets charged with curiosity 
in youth, tend upon maturity to continue to reach out into expanding vistas. 
People who develop the habit of searching for and finding adventure in every- 
day things do not usually suffer from arrested development. 


To state that stimulating interest gives the key to the situation solves nothing, 
for the question remains—how is this done? 


How to arouse interest, even more important, how to promote worthwhile 
interest, is one of the major problems of teaching. Despite the amount of effort 
directed toward this problem, the results are meager. The fact that thousands 





CLYDE E. CURRAN is an Associate Professor of Education at Suffolk University. Dr. 
Curran, in this article, deals with teachers as artists in human experience and with the import- 
ance of involving learners in creative learning activities. Art is seen as residing in the urgent 
demands of daily living whenever a union is brought about between moral-practical affairs and 
beauty. The author holds that teachers may develop artistry in teaching through building 
teaching methods based on analysis of the esthetic experiences of creative people, through 
observing objects of art, and through continuously refining the emerging creative teaching 
enterprise. The enigmatic problem of the nature of the esthetic experience is followed into 
the classroom for sensible and coniprehensive definition. 
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of people are involved in work they relish suggests that teachers can improve 
their methods through watching these people to discover how they have 
developed this vital interest. Every craft, trade, and profession offers exam = 
of people absorbed in their work—the gardener who keeps busy until 
because he likes what he does; the businessman motivated not by the jangle of 
the cash register, but by economic theory, the desire to improve his product, 
the challenge of advertising and marketing and the problems of interpersonal 
relations; scientists, writers, artists, and musicians, spending long hours in their 
studies and laboratories. Any job where people become involved in the act of 
creating which carries them on with enthusiasm serves as an example. Through 
observing busy people doing constructive work they enjoy, educators can find 
the clue for stemming lethargy. Through analyzing individuals creating, edu- 
cators can discover ways for capturing and furthering the creative spirit. 


TEACHING AS AN ART 


Creative work that meets certain specifications is art. When it carries the 
creator on a wave of emotional exaltation to the point of completion, when the 
symmetry and balance of the finished job bring pleasure not only to the producer 
but to other people observing it, then the creation is art. Art, used in this sense 
not only pertains to pictures in galleries or music in concert halls, but applies 
to all affairs of men that take on fine proportions. Art brings about a union 
between moral-practical affairs and beauty. This does not mean that beautiful 
objects have an extraneous existence to the good and useful, but that people in 
satisfying the urgent demands of daily living can exercise affection and care so 
that the home, the world of commerce, and guiding rules of conduct become 
graceful. 


Art breaks down into two components which originate from the same 
source and coexist in actual practice. One side concerns building, handling 
materials, tools, techniques, the union of .mind, the senses and hands in the 
complex activity of constructing. On the other side are emotions—joy, delight, 
ecstasy, the loving affections which show deep personal satisfaction. This 
latter division bears the name esthetic. A thing artistically done, and this can 
refer to almost any human endeavor, couples skill with emotion in such a way 
that the finished product is beautiful. : 


If educators, when searching for improved methods, take their inquiry into 
creative work, they soon become involved in the study of art. This does not 
mean just observing paintings and painters. They must watch people living 
finely balanced lives, creative people receiving pleasure from building and 
constructing. No trade or profession has a monopoly on this. All can require 
artistry, all can provide esthetic joy, despite the fact that few do, that thousands 
of people seldom have esthetic experiences. 


This condition has become so common that symbolic esthetic representations 
(paintings and books) are scooped up for galleries and libraries. In addition to 
treasuring these because they perpetuate a rare quality that too seldom enters 
life, people have the mistaken notion that works of fine art generate the esthetic. 
Beauty comes from experience. Practically all existing esthetic theory has come 
from the hands of metaphysicians. Imaginative minds, longing for perfection, 
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have probed the cosmos formulating poetic conceptions of absolute beauty, 
but in the light of human frailty, failing to tell how to obtain it. While searching 
in the realm of pure essence philosophers have overlooked how esthetic ideals 
relate to human struggle. Ideals of beauty receive their generative power and 
incubative warmth from people trying to understand and harness the forces that 
sustain them. People struggling, building ng, hating, and loving furnish the place 
of conception and fulfillment of esthetic ideals. The failure to recognize this 
is one of the tragedies of western civilization. While raking the heavens, while 
held spellbound by abstract visions of perfection, thinkers have overlooked 
where beauty exists. They have been too overwhelmed by grand ideas to look 
into something as humble as everyday living. They have built tremendous philo- 
sophic systems, in themselves w orks of art, into which they poured their own 
creative impulses, but have not brought grace into daily affairs. Generation 
after generation beholding these gigantic creations become awed, become in- 
capacitated to see beauty in day-to-day existence, for did not sages tell them 
that the esthetic transcends experience? 


It would seem absurd to suppose that teachers, practitioners of pedagogy, 
can accomplish something that the outstanding minds of our heritage have failed 
in, except for one thing. Teachers are steeped in human experience. This is 
their daily fare. True, philosophers and poets have had this advantage also, 
but for over two thousand years the very nature of their work takes them away 
from the dynamics of the home and market place. Although exemplifying 
artistry, their theories seldom explain in a way that can affect ev eryday living 
the process of creation. They become too enslaved to predecessors to ‘break fresh 
trails. Teachers also follow tradition, but their work, their ev ery move, brings 
them into direct contact with people. Soon the idea will grow ‘that they have 
within their grasp a wonderful power. They can awaken themselves and those 
they contact. Through observing the all too few examples of individuals under- 
going esthetic experience, they can pluck out techniques for furthering beauty. 
They can become artists, artists in human relations, purveyors of beauty in the 
difficult realm of the affairs of men. 


The preceding suggests that teachers, through studying people engaged 
in creative work, can put procedures into schools that will forward the creative 
urge. When students become sufficiently enlivened through their contact with 
these new methods, they should develop personalities with sufficient vitality 
for overcoming the stultifying effects of routine. The foregoing also implies 
that a study of art (using the term in the broad sense developed above) will give 
educators insight into creative acts from which they can construct classroom 
technique. Through understanding more about how esthetic qualities enter 
people’s lives and consciously perfecting methods that will extend the number of 
these experiences, educators enter the w ay to artistry in teaching. 


Building teaching into an art takes three steps. First, teachers should 
become aware of how intense emotional satisfaction accompanies creative work. 
They should not neglect manipulation in art involving building and handling of 
materials, but once they can grasp and control the motivating force of emotions, 
they have mastered the most difficult part. This means educators should analyze 
the emotions of people engaged in creative work. Controlling classroom con- 
ditions so that students have opportunity for artistic expression is the second 
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step in the act of teaching. The third step concerns the experiences teachers have 
while advancing the artistic possibilities of their work. Teachers as artists, 
among other things, strive for harmonious human relations. They lend them- 
selves to a process in which groups of students work together. In this way they 
are like writers or painters who, in creating, become a part of the finished 
product. There is, however, a difference between the teacher and the painter. 
The painter works in isolation treating his material according to his personal 
taste. He, as the artist, has control of the entire process. Teachers, on the other 
hand, are but one of the hundreds of complex forces that bear upon students. 
They become engulfed in a complicated situation in which they control only a 
small part of their pupils’ experience. Teaching-artists participate in, become 
vital elements of, the creative process. A painter does this only if his picture 
suddenly becomes alive and the parts of his personality that have gone into it 
spring into life. (Imaginatively this often happens.) Teachers function like 
catalysts within a gushing flow of human experience, speeding the learning 
process on its way. They differ from catalysts in that they have a concern 
about the outcome of their work, and as participants in the educative process, 
they as well as their pupils change. Considering how teachers’ experiences can 
take on the excitement resulting from creating, is the third step in treating 
teaching as an art. 


These three steps in developing teaching into an art closely follow three 
approaches to studying art. First, attention may focus upon the artist. Practising 
craftsmen offer examples of work methods that get results. While working, 
their experiences run from strain and frustration to intense satisfaction. Studying 
this behavior with its accompanying emotional responses to improve education 
constitutes a first step in making teaching artistic. Attention may also shift to 
the finished product—the painting or the literary composition. Conventional art 
forms differ from teaching. Observers in libraries and galleries can point out 
static objects, books and paintings, as the object of art, while in education the 
effective teaching process constitutes the finished product. In teaching, artistry 
exists within the complex pattern of moving human experiences. Art students 
may not only look at the worker or the finished product, but may take the role 
of consumers. Those who produce do this also. During every stage of their 
job, they taste what they have done, they sample appreciatively their efforts. 
Through adding here, taking away there, the final perfected composition emerges. 
Then they lean back and enjoy the satisfaction that comes when creative work 
reaches completion. Teachers do this too. The educator and the painter differ as 
they appreciativ ely view their work. Painters work with materials that come 
under their control with relative ease while teachers bound like corks on an 
ocean of seething experiences. Painters attach their signatures to finished compo- 
sitions as an indication of completion like the period after the last sentence in 
a novel. Teachers reach no such state of cessation. The process of teaching 
and living are different dimensions of the same fabric. They both contain exalted 
moments followed by periods of quiescence, but no complete closure. They 
both flow, sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, sometimes tensely, sometimes 
smoothly, continuing on as the seasons do, one shading into another. Within this 
stream, teachers attain periods of fulfillment. These are their compositions, 
points where ideals become incorporated into the lives of their students. Boys 
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and girls gaining sensitivity toward literature, young people growing in their 
understanding of themselves and their associates, and youths who can judge 
and think, constitute the color and form of teachers’ completed creative work. 
Teachers turn to improvement in qualities of human experience for appreciative 
enjoyment. 


Steps iN DeveLopinc TEACHING ARTISTRY 


The three steps in developing artistry in teaching are: ) building teaching 
methods based on a psychological analy sis of w orking Be (2) instituting 
improvements in teaching activities through suggestions gained from observing 
objects of art, and (3) controlling this entire process from continually applying 
refined skills and sensitivities that grow from appreciatively observing the 
emerging creative teaching enterprise. Stated briefly, through studying the 
artist, the object of art, and those who appreciate art, then from this observation 
devising methods for classrooms, teachers may make their job more creative. 
How do they go about this? Answering the followi ing questions suggests a way. 
What do artists do and feel as they create? What does the finished work con- 
tain? How do people react while enjoying art? 


The large number of practical and fine arts offers educators limitless oppor- 
tunity for this kind of study. Any craftsman who makes beautiful works which 
give people pleasure will serve as an object of study. While watching him as he 
creates, then viewing the finished job, then seeing how other people react to his 
work, educators can draw out a series of principles that will readily apply to 
classrooms. Studyi ing the short story writer is suitable for this purpose. What 
does he experience as he writes? W hat, as a work of art, does the story contain? 
How do readers react? 


What does a2 short story writer do and experience as he works? If a series 
of sensitive cameras would record every motion a writer takes as he composes, 
one phase of his job would immediately come to the front— —technique. Writers, 
along with other craftsmen, handle tools. They master words, sentence struc- 
ture, plot, characterization, and the refinements of composition that give their 
stories polish. Years of effort go into perfecting execution. They study two 
sources to refine technique. First they saturate themselves in the complex 
trappings of literary composition. They write, write, and write under the guid- 
ance of a competent critic who points out their strengths and weaknesses. Sec- 
ondly, they become intensely aware of their environment, especially human 
conflict. Looking for and finding stories among familiar surroundings is also part 
of their skill. 


Writers who go no further than mastering writing facility, however, will 
not produce art. All crafts require expert use of tools, but this alone does not 
create art. Musicians who play brilliantly but without feeling, painters who 
wield their brushes with machinelike precision but produce banal pictures, and 
writers who develop their work with clarity but leave their readers cold, 
illustrate this point. Technique does not contain the standard by which to 
measure the artistic merits of a job. In the preceding definition of art, two 
components were discussed—building and enjoying. Craftsmen must look to this 
latter quality for their norm. Artistic work must be esthetic, must be framed for 
enjoyment. 
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During every step of producing, the writer-artist takes the role of the 
perceiver, he anticipates the finished work experiencing a sense of fulfillment 
as each word fits into place. He handles his materials in a loving way, showing 
care for each sentence, each paragraph. As he works he undergoes the same 
delights that his work calculates to bring to the reader. Throughout the unfold- 
ing of his narrative he experiences an immediately felt joy. This vital, imme- 
diately sensed elation, this esthetic quality in writing, turns technical facility 
into artistry. 

Writers must learn technique, but if they wish to produce art, they must 
bring esthetic quality to their work. Stories that have this quality say a great deal 
about the author. They say that he has deeply felt his surroundings, that these 
poetic experiences, this allowing ordinary events to conquer, to overwhelm him, 
has done something to his personality, for he has become a sensitive, alert, 
thoroughly alive individual. They say that he belongs to a brotherhood that 
includes sailors, hunters, explorers, laborers, businessmen, clergymen, scientists, 
lovers, children, all who have tasted adventure—physical adventure, adventure of 
ideas, and adventure of the spirit. 


Esthetic experience elevates craftsmanship to art. An author who has not 
lived intensely, who does not infuse his work with the dynamics of his own 
vitality, may write well, but won’t create art. What then accounts for the 
esthetic? What are the underlying conditions? 


These questions have puzzled thinkers for hundreds of years. The discus- 
sion at hand requires only enough of this basic background for filling out the 
illustration of the writer as an artist. Traditionally philosophers sought esthetic 
fundamentals in metaphysics. (The limitations of this idea were pointed out 
earlier.) For centuries the idea possessed thinkers that a source of beauty existed, 
either divine or superempirical, from which esthetic experiences take on color- 
ing. Philosophers envisaged essences from the fountainhead of beauty trickling 
into objects of art giving them grace. Theories of the esthetic became so 
ethereal that the realm of beauty was visualized as a shrine that everyday usage 
would contaminate. This heavenlike vision, however, did not show how daily 
events can become graceful. Ramifications of this approach have become so 
ingrained into our culture that an explanation of beauty which treats it as a way 
of experiencing seems crude. If instead of following the eyes of philosophers 
into the clouds, we undertake an analysis and description of beauty as it enters 
people’s lives, a basis for understanding and extending esthetic experience can 
develop. An inquiry into the roots of esthetic experience, which conceives this 
as emanating from natural events, directs attention to biology and psychology. 
What biological and psychological attributes of men make it possible for them to 
undergo experiences of esthetic quality? 


Roots oF EstHetic ExPERIENCE 


Adjusting is the basic bio-psychological function of human beings. As they 
interact with their surroundings, as they live and experience, they continually 
become at odds with their environment. The process of living, daily and hourly, 
carries people into situations which call for adjustment. These conditions range 
from simple thirst to elaborate social circumstances, such as satisfying the need 
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for shelter or putting congressmen in office. People continuously fall out with 
their environment. Rising states of anxiety or tension accompany unbalance. 


People reach out into their environments for objects that will reinstate 
balance. Surroundings not only provide sustenance necessary for continuing 
life, but they also expose individuals to hazards. The world today abounds in 
dangers that range from disastrous physical conflict with automobiles to inter- 
personal relations. When people suffer a temporary displacement, they sense a 
feeling of frustration, a void enters their lives, they lack something. Acts of 
adjustment involve filling needs. Need denotes a temporary lack of balance. 
There is an urgency about needs. When people suffer from lacks, either the 
simple kind like not having enough food, or the more complex as failure to gain 
social recognition, they undergo an intense feeling of dissatisfaction. Needs held 
in suspense long enough result in physical harm, such as malnutrition or psy- 
chological damage, like permanent nervousness. With the attainment of balance 
come feelings of satisfaction, a release of tensions. Equilibrium brings a sense of 
contentment similar to the experience of a hungry man finishing a good meal. 


Daily living continuously throws people out of adjustment, continuously 
demands that they reinstate harmony. This is fundamental to esthetic experi- 
ences. At the bottom of the esthetic as at the heart of living are flux and conflict 
balanced with order and equilibrium. An act of adjusting that reduces tensions 
completely, unifying disrupted energies so that a sense of harmony ensues, 
has esthetic quality. Pulsating patterns of life provide the foundations for such 
experience. Out of the oscillating flow of people living, comes disruption fol- 
lowed by order, tension by release, conflict by unity, te by equilibrium, 
dynamic ryhthm by quietude, and desire by satisfaction. These constitute the 
seeds of the esthetic, unity, harmony, order, and form generated from a back- 
ground of disruption, conflict, rhy thm, and desire. 


Order does not automatically follow disruption. Life continues even 
though people carry unresolved tensions with them. The many unexplained 
fears and anxieties that practically everyone suffers testify to this fact. Some- 
times only a partial fulfillment to need occurs leaving a residue of tensional 
states. Hundreds of accidental and unconscious adjustments happen that ease 
the pressure of mounting anxiety, but that fall outside the radius of control. 
Examples of these are the repairs to minor injuries that the body makes without 
medical aid or a fortunate arrangement of events that makes a job available to a 
man needing work. People may also passively adapt to the vicissitudes of life. 
They may endure chronic situations that not only fail to result in resolution 
of conflict but that actually cause physical and psychological regression. They 
may subsist but not grow, ‘like plants placed in barren soil that continue to live 
but reach only a dwarfed semblance of what they could be. Individuals who 
fall into a meaningless and exhaustive routine suffer from this kind of malady. 
In the opening paragraph of this discussion they were referred to. } 


Although dynamic movement through conflict to harmony bears the germ 
of the esthetic, such resolution seldom happens spontaneously. Adjustment in 
contrast to passive adaptation or accidental restitution of balance, denotes that 
an ordering of environmental elements has taken place. To order in this sense 
means a conscious moving, a direct shaping of surroundings so that they more 
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closely meet desired needs. Rather than leaving things to chance, people assert 
themselves to meet and modify conditions so they fit into their plans. Rather 
than allowing circumstances to impinge upon them in a w ay that leaves them 
mute, people who adjust dy namically exercise themselves in molding their en- 
vironments. The direction of change, however, is not one w ay; it does not just 
move from the adjuster to the elements of the disturbing situation. People 
participating in acts of adjustment also change. Their personalities, what they 
are as people, become shaped. If the continuous falling out with surroundings 
serves as a stimulant for constructing ever-expanding areas of harmony, then 
adjusting individuals build habits and skills that enlarge their personalities. They 
become more keenly aware of the things around them. As they direct straining 
energies into ordered arrangements, ev ents take on deeper significance. As they 
move out into the world making more unified bonds with their env ironment, 
through the adjusting process they add to a swelling reservoir of enriched mean- 
ings. Through expansive adjustment tastes grow, desires enlarge, and sensitivities 
expand. Although needs arise as they push on into situations that call for new 
adjustments, these serve as a catapult for extending the growth of their person- 
alities. 


No individual, regardless of how fortunate or how alert, saunters through 
life ever increasing the scope of his horizon, ever expanding the facets of his 
personality in unending placid sequences. All people continuously have experi- 
ences that call for adjustment, but despite effort expended do not reach a satisfy- 
ing state of fulfillment. Even the most successful suffer almost daily from 
unfulfilled need. Life moves on but not unruffled. Accident and unresolved 
conflict take their toll of energy. All people at times flounder, often regressing 
rather than moving forward. They falter through many experiences that just 
happen, but do not have a beginning or ending. They stumble along missing 
street cars, stopping studies for ‘lack of funds, roaming about because no job, no 
place gives satisfaction, loving but without fulfillment, marrying but without 
that consummation which draws people together with tightening bonds of 
affection, rolling along on a seemingly aimless drift. Out of what frequently 
seems hopeless confusion, lines of continuity can be traced. A pattern emerges 
giving a sense of balance. It is little w onder that people cherish order. At the 
moment when turbulence resolves into quietude, people experience satisfaction. 
When out of conflict, a restitution of harmony occurs. Particularly if the dis- 
turbance has been intense, people feel a sublime lift. Here is the essence of the 
esthetic. Within the stream of living with its faltering, its rushing on, its 
contrast, its accidents, and its fulfillment, resides the esthetic. It is an imme- 
diately felt quality that comes out of the flow from tensions to fulfillment. 
Without conflict resolving into harmony, without rhythm turning into form, 
without hazard as a prelude to peace, w ithout need and fulfillment, there would 
be no esthetic. 


TECHN IQUE AND CREATION 


Just as technical facility alone will not create art, neither will isolated 
esthetic experience. It, like an electrical shock, comes and goes. When out of 
these immediately felt qualities men construct ideals of grace and beauty, giving 
them expression in concrete form, art develops. Out of the rising and falling 
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waves of life, people have esthetic experiences that give them deep satisfaction. 
They yearn to cling to these. They wish to stop time and motion to dwell within 
these joyous moments. They cherish order, peace, graceful line, the quietude 
that comes with spiritual fulfillment. This craving converted into sculpture, 
painting, drama, philosophy, poetry, religion, and the daily affairs of men, is 


art. 


Going back to the illustration of the short story writer, what gives his 
work an esthetic stamp? What converts writing facility into art? What the 
writer is as a person, the experiences he has had that shape his personality—these 
make him into an artist. He has become aware of the yearning people have for 
order, peace, and beauty, because he has had this yearning too. He also has 
experienced need and frustration. He has had to adjust continuously as other 
people do, sometimes reaching an expansive balance, sometimes regressing, feeling 
defeated, knowing he has missed the mark. On occasions, like other people, he has 
undergone experiences in which from beginning to end there was a happy con- 
tinuity. These experiences begin with expectation, mature into full ripeness, 
then culminate in satisfying fulfillment. Every moment of their duration gives 
him a sense of emotional elation, he anticipates the outcome at each stage of the 
development, and when they terminate, he feels a sense of joy. He has known, 
as all people do, these esthetic feelings. Unlike other people, he has a driving 
desire to tell about what he sees and feels. He has become acutely aware of 
these feelings and their source in human conflict. There are many ways to 
satisfy a longing for self-expression, to give esthetic experience a concrete 
setting, thus sustaining its ephemeral qualities. The writing artist has perfected 
a medium most suited to his talents—the story. As he writes, his own esthetic 
experiences go into the stories. The writing, as it unfolds under his skilled pen, 
touched with the excitement of recalled events, gives him esthetic pleasure. He, 
in this act of creating, finds fulfillment of a need to express himself. 


What does the finished story contain? It is a segment of life; not raw 
life with its repetitions and monotonies, but a refinement. The author selects 
elements from his own experience that at one time excited him. He takes these 
and shakes them rigorously to remove excessive sentimentality. Working from 
his desk, he treats them as though they had happened to someone else. Removed 
from the involvement of the actual happening, he can look back on it with an 
air of detachment. From this position, only the significant highlights stand out. 
Applying the perspective of the skilled craftsman, he chooses among these vital 
events. With these distilled bits of experience, he creates an illusion, a dramatic 
illusion of life. These particles fit together giving a unified emotional impact. 
The whole structure takes on the author’s character; not in the sense that he 
purposely injects his personality into the narration or explains events to the 
reader, but by the way the composition bears his style. A painting shows such 
marks of style as distinctive brush strokes or unique use of color. Writing also 
reflects the taste and technique of the author. In good writing as in good painting 
style and technique melt into the emotional tone of the composition. The author 
exists in the creation, but in an unobtrusive way. His mastery of technique 
consists in giving the reader direct contact with the story. Simple clear 
expression constitutes the achievement in style that writers strive for. They do 
not want flourishes of the pen to keep the reader from sensing that in the 
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narration he also lives. When the reader loses himself, when he feels the 
emotional impact of the story, then the author has mastered style and technique. 
Short stories, when artistically done, grip the reader. It is as though he stands 
in the ocean waiting for a wave to hit him and while doing this he draws in his 
breath until finally when the wave does strike, there is a shock, a thrill, a relief 
that comes when the breath is released. The reader has been away. He now 
returns to the realities of his own life. ° 


CLUES FOR THE TEACHER 


What can educators learn from the preceding discussion that will help make 
teaching more artistic? First, what did the writing artist reveal? He combined 
craftsmanship with the esthetic to create art. How can teachers bring these two 
attributes of art into their work? Take the first segment of art, craftsmanship; 
what have teachers done here? Years of successful work have gone into perfect- 
ing teaching techniques and materials. Due to this, educators have available to 
them scientifically designed textbooks, excellent testing materials, teaching 
methods based on an understanding of child development, elaborate visual 
aids ranging from improved blackboards to sound films and beautiful buildings 
constructed to give the maximum in efficiency and comfort. The work in 
improving teaching craftsmanship continues. Not all the new techniques are 
immediately put into school, but the lag between newly designed educational 
tools and practice is not too great. This is particularly true of textbooks, visual 
aids, tests and new buildings. Masterly facility alone, however, will not make 
teaching into an art. Artistic teaching, just like writing, requires that craftsman- 
ship take on an esthetic stamp. Skill needs esthetic shaping before artistry results. 


The wonders of technology can and should improve living conditions. 
Radios, automobiles, washing machines and television should give people more 
expansive lives. This generation has come to realize that despite the many 
material advantages of manufactured articles, the amount of work saved, and 
the entertainment they provide, they do not automatically give people richer, 
fuller lives. Artistic living takes more than labor-saving machines or devices 
for entertainment. This has become a commonplace observation. The same 
reasoning applies to education. Educators are in danger of improving techniques 
while failing in the fundamental task of developing teaching into an art. Writers 
know that better typewriters save time, but do not make them artists. Educators 
must also learn this. (Not that teaching facility can or has become too good.) 
If teachers want to develop into artists, concern for techniques alone won’t do. 
They must bring esthetic quality into their work. 

What events in classrooms provide teachers and pupils with esthetic experi- 
ences? How can and do these unite with technique to provide artistry? In the 
preceding treatment of the bio-psychological fundamentals of the esthetic, 
several elements were discussed. The immediate felt sense of joy people have 
when disturbances terminate was a focal point. This movement from unbalance 
to adjustment carries the seeds of the esthetic. As pointed out earlier, few 
experiences reach esthetic fulfillment. People living must continually adjust. 
As they do this, sometimes an expansive ordering of energies occurs; they 
reach a more unified balance; their personality grows. Sometimes the disturb- 
ances do not completely resolve and a hangover of irritated nerves carries on to 
dissipate energies. At other times, passive adaptation becomes such a character- 
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istic way of meeting life’s irregularities, that people become inert. They yield 
to life, but gain no satisfaction. They become mute acceptors of all that comes 
whether it bring tragedy or gladness. These last two ways of meeting life tend 
to rob people of experiences that have vital fulfillment. People who adjust this 
way, either go through life with a constant feeling of anxiety or sink into dullness. 
Here are the two conditions that rob people of esthetic experiences—the develop- 
ment of neuroses that use up energies and the listlessness that comes with 
meaningless routine. The humdrum and the erratic keep people from having 
experiences that give deep satisfaction. 


This review of the roots of the esthetic, with the emphasis upon what 
stands in the way of these experiences, should give teachers an important clue. 
Working from the insight gained here teachers can take their first step 
making teaching an art. ‘They must alleviate the humdrum and the erratic from 
their classrooms. Doing this, although not promoting the positive side, does 
remove conditions that impair artistry in teaching. 


First considering the humdrum, what is the basis for this in schools? 
Pupils doing things for which they see no purpose, for which they have neither 
the aptitude nor interest, constitute one class of activities that bore students. 
Much has been said about this during the last fifty years. Whether or not 
certain subjects should be included in the program just because they are good 
for students has been argued up and down. The fact still remains that regardless 
of how worthy educational experts may regard the school programs they have 
outlined, unless students have positive educational experiences in relation to 
them, they are valueless. Regardless of high-sounding teaching objectives and 
programs espoused by educators, when schools bore students, they need 
changing. 

It should be said in passing that there are no special subjects that have a 
high esthetic potentiality. Ihe clue to understanding the esthetic in teaching 
is how people relate to the subjects, the kinds of experiences they have, the 
joy they feel in the classroom. Not the subject, but the way it is presented and 
the suitability of the content in fulfilling teachers’ and pupils’ desires constitute 
the meanings it will have. Arguments ‘for including one subject or excluding 
another take second place to making the classroom an alert place where pupils 
and teachers working together have exciting experiences, when teaching becomes 
an art. 


What specifically are some of the things pupils do in school that have 
neither purpose nor interest? The hundreds and hundreds of assignments that 
teachers require when they or the students don’t have the slightest notion what 
they expect to accomplish. Teachers may have a vague idea about the answers 
they want, but too often they have not thought whether or not the assignment 
provides the student with a positive experience. Many incidents in the av erage 
day at school illustrate this point. The working of arithmetic problems in a 
mechanical way when students and sometimes teachers don’t understand the 
meaning of the symbols nor the significance, in terms of everyday living, of the 
answer. The tedious wading through volumes of literature while the teachers’ 
own concern is that the students have read the book and can answer a few 
questions of fact. That the books bore both the teachers and students makes 
little difference. It doesn’t seem to matter whether or not students grow in 
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their enthusiasm for reading or develop refined taste. The endless memorizing 
of vocabulary and grammatical structure in modern and ancient language 
classes without treating language as a way to communicate. The hours and 
hours of sitting quietly, pretending to be busy, until both teachers and pupils 
reach a high tensional state which brings them to the brink of explosion. 


Teachers need to be constantly alert. T hey must know whether the things 
they demand in class get the results they seek. This takes a day-to-day check 
on the personalities of ‘their students to determine what changes occur and how 
the school has implemented these. They need to develop an awareness of purpose 
and to continually examine their techniques to see if they are successful in 
fulfilling objectiv es. They must strike out the meaningless, the mechanical, and 
routine activities that tend to slip into classrooms. No assignment or class activity 
should be organized that the teacher has not carefully considered in terms of 
purpose, in terms of the most likely way to carry it out and in terms of the 
effect it will have on the pupil. Every day in class must hold promise and give 
satisfaction both to pupils and teachers. Instead of just spending time in school, 
teachers and students must live exciting lives together. 


IMPORTANCE OF SECURITY 

Eliminating meaningless drudgery from classrooms constitutes one phase in 
promoting more artistic teaching. This, like medicine, keeps disease in check 
but does not provide positive health measures. Teachers can go far in removing 
the mundane from schools by keeping techniques sharpened through frequently 
weighing them against purposes on the one hand and measuring results in terms 
of student personality growth on the other. In addition to keeping meaningless 
activity from wasting time educators must take steps to remove the second blight 
that often stops pupils from having experiences of esthetic quality. They must 
provide a classroom atmosphere that will assure to both themselves and their 
students a feeling of security. Educators must make certain that the social and 
psychological composition of the schoolroom does not cause painful disturb- 
ances. Principles from clinical psychology applied to education through the 
mental hygiene movement have gained wide acclaim by educators. These hit 
directly at the problem of arranging the interpersonal contacts in the school 
so that each person feels a sense of security. When pushed far enough into the 
underlying theory, the psychology of personality dynamics becomes complex. 
Teachers, however, have available devices that rest on sound theory, but that 
do not require complicated psychological or medical analyses. Clinicians have 
stressed the importance of teachers establishing comfortable rapport with their 
students. This means students feel emotionally uncramped. It means further 
that they have opportunity to express themselves, to achieve success in their 
expression. This does not imply that they are pampered. It does mean that they 
come in contact with stimulating situations freed from harmful frustrations. 
Teachers learn from psy chologists that a friendly, humorous, and at the same 
time businesslike classroom where the teacher appreciates student problems is 
emotionally conducive to learning. 


Freeing students from tedious routine and providing emotionally serene 
classes, as important as these are, do not insure that students will have esthetic 
experiences. Pupils could go through schools where the smoothest of social 
climates prevail, where not an ounce of energy is wasted, where scientific 
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planning has ironed out the distressing inefficiencies that exist in most schools; 
yet despite all this, not have one esthetic experience. In the preceding illustration 
of the writer at work, the movement from conflict to order was seen as funda- 
mental to the esthetic. Taking steps to keep the humdrum and frustrating out 
of classrooms will not automatically secure esthetic fulfillment. Providing 
conditions under which teachers and pupils adjust in such a way that disrupted 
equilibrium serves as an opportunity to reach an ever-enlarging balance is the 
clue to bringing the esthetic into schools. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING THE PUPIL 


In purposely setting out to stimulate pupils so that they and teachers have 
experiences of esthetic quality, there are two places to focus attention: the 
student and the teachers. Looking at the pupils first as they live daily, they 
become at odds with their surroundings or suffer from temporary displacement 
followed by adjustments the same as the writer we talked about previously. 
They have needs. What they are as people, what environmental and genetic 
forces have done to shape them, provides them with desires. Imbalance with the 
environment activates these strong motivating forces. Situations in which they 
are at odds with surroundings arouse needs. For example, hunger stimulates a 
desire for food. Not all disturbing situations activate such simple desires. People 
at times crave affection, security, self-expression, and the opportunity to draw 
attention to themselves. These and hundreds more subtly shaded motivating 
forces ranging from desire for clothes to longing for order constitute the driving 
forces in people’s lives. By the time youngsters reach school, their basic per- 
sonality is developed to a high degree. They have sets of desires and attitudes 
that tend to activate them in fairly specific directions. This means that a six- 
year-old youngster upon entering school has sufficient personality development 
that certain situations tend to stimulate, to arouse his desires, to have meaning 
to him, while others don’t. Teachers must know what these are and use them 
to develop students’ personalities in desirable directions. They gain knowledge 
of their students’ urges and drives by carefully studying them. They must know 
what influences have developed their pupils to date and what situations activate 
their interests and desires. Teachers’ pupils become their material. Human 
experiences take shape under their hands as they develop into artists. 


Drawing on an understanding of their students, teachers design situations 
that will pique their interests. They devise classroom organizations that will 
throw them out of equilibrium, that will create needs. Teachers know about the 
general pattern of students’ desires from their broad experience with children 
and youth, their study of psychology, and the specific investigation that they 
make into the social-psychological backgrounds of each student. Building school 
work upon student-teacher interest, then giving pupils a chance to experience 
the joy of fulfillment, is the clue to bringing esthetic quality into teaching. 
No formula, no set of devices, no special selection of techniques, will accomplish 
this. The secret is in the teachers’ thoroughly knowing their pupils, then in 
keeping with their personality development, organizing classroom situations 
which will challenge them. This they follow by pointing out ways students 
can see their needs through to satisfying fulfillment. 


In becoming acquainted with pupils, teachers can use the excellent testing 
and observation instruments developed by psychologists, keeping in mind that the 
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best psychological techniques are of little help unless these implement under- 
standing. To classify students as superior, inthis or inferior, on the bases of 
test information tends to set up barriers between pupils and teachers. The 
teacher who approaches a group of students as if they were inept has little chance 
to do good work. Teaching-artists use testing materials to understand, not to 
judge. They should supplement these with person- to-person talks and observa- 
tion of students as they work and play in school. Because of the prevalent use of 
scientific tools, these invaluable personal contacts are often overlooked. 


After teachers know their pupils, they are ready to begin arranging stimu- 
lating classes. Here a question usually arises. How is it possible to stimulate 
youngsters? How can teachers be certain that interest is aroused? Only teachers 
so removed from their pupils that they do not know their personalities or the 
effectiveness of school experiences could ask these questions. Teachers who 
spend their time dispensing and hearing lessons without coming close to the 
desires of students have difficulty in knowi ing how to stimulate students or in 
knowing whether they have been successful in this enterprise. Every subject, 
every day in class offers opportunity to challenge students. For example, the 
senior class in high school literature, elected mostly by girls, is a place where 
teachers can take advantage of interest adolescents at this age have in the boy- 
girl relations by introducing them to the fine romantic stories, poems, dramas, 
and novels that have been written by famous authors. The idealistic way many 
notable writers have treated romantic love can serve as an almost unending topic 
of discussion for adolescents. 


Teachers who gauge their work closely to the interests of their pupils do 
not find this a restricting disadvantage. Often educators decry the fact that 
youngsters don’t take interest in the right things, that thus to ~_—_ learning 
from immature impulses would harness it to non-productive infantile interests. 
There are two things wrong with this argument. First, the majority of child 
and adolescent desires are not destructive, but can readily serve as springboards 
for reaching out into the culture. Boy and girl interests during childhood in 
dolls, active games, cowboys and Indians, and mechanical toys, when given 
direction can and do lead to constructive personality development. Adolescent 
concern for social status, for wholesome boy-girl friendships, for recognition 
by adults and for religious fulfillment in the hands of an artist-teacher can 
serve as a profound motivation to all varieties of learning. 


Teachers harbor a second fallacy when they talk about the limitations 
imposed on them by working within students’ interests. They assume that 
working within childhood interests confines their efforts to immature desires. 
They do not consider that children’s interests can grow. Although classroom 
: ork may start with the present immature student interest, it doesn’t stop there. 

A skilled teacher can easily feed and enlarge a childhood mechanical interest by 
showing the relationship ‘between measuring, use of numbers, arithmetic, and 
the desire to construct mechanical toys. Through gradually relating immature 
interests to more extensive horizons, children grow. This process is at the heart 
of artistic teaching. Stimulating present interests, throwing youngsters out of 
balance as a prelude to helping them achieve a more expansive ordering of ener- 
gies leads to growth. When youngsters go through this activity so they experi- 
ence a joyous satisfaction as desires reach fulfillment, their experiences are 
esthetic. Where will teachers build if they don’t start with the dynamic personal 
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qualities pupils carry to school? This does not mean that all interests and desires 
students have are good or that all should reach fulfillment. The educative 
process involves judging among desires. When teachers so direct their work 
that students choose and act upon those desires that open up an expanding 
world, they have demonstrated artistry in teaching. 


Teachers who thoroughly know their students find no difficulty in motivat- 
ing them. They become adept in the many techniques suited to this purpose. 
They know when to praise, when to correct, particularly how to criticize in a 
way that will bring about improvement. They understand how youngsters 
working together will often tend to put out more effort than those working 
alone. They employ competition to stimulate, but keep in mind that it can have 
disastrous results. Winners can become falsely confident while losers suffer 
from chronic frustrations. T hey work with a student in a w ay that makes him 
feel he is part of an important enterprise, that what he does in forwarding or 
retarding this activity matters. They make certain that their students have a 
sense of direction, that they have both long term and short run day-to-day plans. 
The students know what they expect to do in school during the next few 
months and how they will go about this. As they mature, their plans take in a 
broader scope until they have well-defined objectives for life. When a student’s 
course of action seems to take him away from his plans, he, with the help of 
more extensive experience of his teacher, can make corrections. Teachers who 
understand the importance of personal dynamics know that people don’t expend 
energy unless they are involved in the purposes. This does not mean that 
students just play during class hours. It means that teachers through putting into 
practice sound knowledge about motivation can fill their classrooms with students 
actively working. People who do things they see sense in because these fit into 
their purposes and desires, who receive recognition and status for doing these 
things, who gain a sense of joy from fulfilling these desires, work hard. 


TEACHER INVOLVEMENT IN ARTISTIC TEACHING 


So far the discussion on bringing esthetic quality into schools has focused 
upon pupils. While talking about the way teachers organize classrooms, drawing 
upon extensive techniques, we should keep in mind that during this entire 
procedure teachers also have experiences. In addition to taking tedious mean- 
ingless acts out of pupils’ hands, teachers must also be protected from monotony. 
Just as with students, the mental hygiene of teachers needs consideration. They 
must know what they do is w orthwhile, that through their work they gain status. 


A teacher who likes teaching, who is happy, who has mastered a variety of 
useful techniques and who goes through the conventional steps of classroom 
procedure with the usual deverem will not necessarily become an artist. It takes 
more than this. Going back to the illustration of the writing artist, we see 
him lending his own esthetic experiences to his work and at the same time 
receiving profound satisfaction from writing. He must write; a strong com- 
pulsion drives him to his desk. He handles his materials with care. moulding 
words, sentences, paragraphs and dramatic situations into stories. Ev erything 
associated with his work gives him pleasure. No one receives more enjoyment 
from the finished story than he. As he wrote it, he savored every moment. His 
anticipation of the perfected finished product drives him on with excitement, 
until he knows the satisfaction of holding the finished manuscript in his hands. 
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Teachers who become artists have this loving affection for their work. Like 
authors who create, who put their own desires into their creation, teaching 
artists also live their work. When students triumph over confusion through 
acting upon wise judgments, they triumph also. When a paper comes to their 
attention that has provided a pupil with a sense of achievement, they also experi- 
ence pleasure. They anticipate each day in the classroom for the adventure it 
can give, for here they express their cravings, the desire to stimulate youth, to 
point out all the exciting things in life, to extoll the pleasures of reading for they 
have known this pleasure, to rush down the path of science, for they have 
found wisdom here, to cultivate human understanding, for they have experi- 
enced the rewards in spiritual growth this provides, and to give their pupils a 
feeling for beauty and proportion in daily living because they also yearn to 
make living into an art. They give tests, correct papers, assign lessons, discuss 
problems with pupils and study the backgrounds of their students, but as artists 
they bring a passion to these endeavors. They sense the same tingle at the 
spine a seaman, hunter, or explorer has as he pushes into the known, for sharing 
their pupils’ lives is a great adventure. 

What does the finished work of teaching art contain? Take the story 
referred to previously—it too is life, not just the way we see it from day to day, 
but a refinement. Banalities have been removed. Irregularities that rob energy 
are cast out. Students live in designed social structures where they feel they 
belong, where they have friends, and where they can see their participation 
makes a contribution. Teachers and pupils live just as they do at home and 
in the community outside the school, but with a difference. In the home and 
out-of-school society, many uncontrolled events occur that needlessly disrupt, 
many desires arise ‘that destroy, many frustrations mount until they lead to 
neuroses, and many urgent demands do not reach fulfillment. The ‘classroom 
in the hands of the artist-teacher offers a controlled environment where with 
the aid of science many of these hazards have been eliminated. Where the out- 
of-school community moves at a faltering pace, too often set by accident, the 
classroom is intense. Here, as in the story, the kernel of life is given dramatic 
expression. 

There is a similarity between artistic expressions in various media. All 
have rhythm resolving into order. Music, painting, and literary composition 
stand as models of orderly arrangements of sounds, colors, and words. This 
unity in objects of art is dynamic, constructed from pulsating rhythm beats. 
The art object needs but to contact a sensitive ear or eye to spring into life 
giving the observer a sense of joy similar to what the creator received while 
working out the line and form of the composition. Artistic teaching i is like this 
too. The entire procedure follows lines that have graceful proportion. People 
moving from childhood through youth to adulthood set the sequential pattern 
for teachers. This process flows with rhythmical pulse oscillating from needs to 
fulfillment. 

All artists handle their materials with affection. A violin-maker literally 
caresses a well-seasoned piece of maple suitable for the back of a violin. A cook 
arranges ingredients for a cake with care, visualizing each layer coming out of 
the oven as the flour, sugar, and butter are placed on the table. Sculptors 
actually fondle the stone they work with. Nowhere is this more true than in 
teaching, for here artists mold the minds, emotions, and spirits of people. oO 











EDUCATION AS SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


BY WILLIAM E. DRAKE 


FROM THE PEN OF AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR comes the statement that: 


“Your masses are fleas, not men; this vaunted exodus 

From increasingly unbearable conditions is but the natural scurrying away 

From the dying body of the present economic system; hop in what direction 
you may, 

You are parasites all; 

Without your host of a superior organism you cannot exist.” 


Why the perpetuation of this sour and tragic note, and by what process may it 
be driven back, once and for all, into the slime of antiquity from w hence it 
came? Is it possible that those upon whose shoulders has been placed the 
responsibility of promoting the spiritual, intellectual, political, and economic 
well-being of man have failed in their common task? If they have failed what 
is the source of that failure? 


Direct AND INDIRECT PRODUCERS 


For purposes of discussion we will divide people in general into two func- 
tional classes, direct and indirect producers. This is not to say that there 
are not people who would fall outside of these two groups—parasites on the 
body politic. It should also be evident that we are not dealing with a desired 
dichotomy, that there are many lines of cross activity, and further that it is 
both necessary and desirable that both groups function as a whole. 


The direct producer is one who is engaged individually or collectively in 
the production of material goods. His concern is largely with tangible things. 
He is the farmer, the industrial worker, the carpenter, ‘the baker, and the candle 
stick maker. Because of the nature of his work we would also here classify any 
one whose activity is especially concerned with the production of any economic 
good, such as the industrialist, banker, and the civil or mechanical engineer. 
It might be argued that the latter should not be so classified, but for the 
purposes of this paper the division seems logical. 


The indirect producer we shall argue is one whose concern is the pro- 
duction of human values. His job is that of making more efficient the operation 
of our social institutions, and even that of promoting the creation of new 
institutional forms when deemed necessary. In this group we find the scholar, 
teacher, author, preacher, politician, lawyer, lecturer, doctor, social service 
worker, and journalist. It might be that ‘other groups could be so classified, 
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but enough has been said to make the distinction between the two groups 
reasonably clear. 


Something should now be said concerning the effectiveness of the two 
groups in terms of responsibilities and in terms of the objectives each has in 
mind. From casual observation it is broadly evident that the direct producers 
have been far more successful in their chosen task than have the indirect. This 
is not true for all nations and groups; but it is certainly true for those nations 
and groups which have made use of the instruments and techniques of modern 
science. The tragedies growing out of a decade of economic depression in the 
United States did not stem from a failure in producing economic goods; rather 
they stemmed from a breakdown in our social institutions, from institutional 
forms which have never been able, in the realm of recorded history, to solve 
the mysteries of man’s most dreaded social diseases. No value is to be gained 
by holding industrial barons responsible for our plight, and only a primitive 
mind would attribute such tragedy to an act of God or to the sinfulness of 
man. Something must be grossly wrong with the indirect producer’s approach 
to his problem. Whereas the principles of scientific engineering have been 
applied to the problems of the direct producer, at least in part, the indirect 
producer still relies upon the Gods, upon myth, legend, custom and formalized 
education, and, if these do not suffice, then upon force. The problems which 
confront the indirect producer are legion; yet in like manner the same could 
have been said for the direct producer. Why has the one failed and the other 
succeeded? The answer seems to be in the method of approach. 


Our Basic SociaAL ProspLeMs 


Let us now turn to some of the problems which seem to be foremost in 
the mind of the indirect producer. These would generally include war, poverty, 
crime, ignorance, monopoly, egocentrism, ethnocentrism, and an array of mental 
and phy sical disorders. Let it be said that no one with a zest for life is looking 
for a world in which problems do not exist; yet the zest for life equally grows 
out of the ability to solve problems. Without their solution there is only defeat- 
ism and a fatalistic sense of decay. It may well be that the decline of great 
cultures in the past have such a common origin. What has been the traditional 
method of approach to these problems and what new directions are now being 
carved out upon the present horizon? 


In discussing the traditional approach to the problem of social disease five 
areas of activity will be explored. These will include (1) an economy of 
scarcity, (2) the academic mind, (3) the incomplete educational cycle, (4) 
specialization, and (5) a hierarchy of values. It may be that other areas should 
be so included; but these would seem to suffice for our present purpose. 


An Economy oF SCARCITY 

No doubt, there was a time in the not too distant past when an economy 
built on scarcity could find logical and even divine support. In some countries 
of the world today there is not enough food to supply an adequate 
diet for all the members of the group, where the principles of scientific 
technology have not been applied, there may be some justification for such 
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scarcity economics, but with a logical doubt. In the United States of America, 
however, a nation given over to the ideal of the supreme worth of the indi- 
vidual, a nation capable of production far exceeding the elementary needs of 
its people, there is no rational ground on which you can posit such a theory. 
Yet, if one wishes to note how deep seated such an economy of scarcity is in 
our own national life, one merely needs to recall the efforts put forth by the 
administration in Washington to restore the farmer to a position of economic 
security. It should be noted, however, that the policy here followed was in 
line with that which the industrial barons have followed for more than a century. 


There is much reason for believing that none of the great social diseases 
previously listed will ever be eliminated so long as we have an economy of 
scarcity. A scarcity economy is the cess pool in which the diseases of poverty, 
war, crime, ignorance, monopoly, egocentrism, ethnocentrism and many of the 
physical and mental disorders germinate. Until this fundamental truth in 
modern life is accepted there will be no solution to the problems which have 
been and are now the scourge of humanity. Acceptance of this elemental truth 
by the indirect producer i is necessary in order that his further activity may have 
meaning and significance. 


ACADEMIC oR SociAL CULTURE 


Growing out of this scarcity economics, or shall we say as an integral part 
of it, is the fictitious concept that culture is derived through book know ledge, 
or better, academic learning. This is understandable w hen studied in the light 
of the past and in terms of those who have acquired sufficient economic well- 
being as not to place excessive value upon bread and butter living. Manual labor 
and slavery were more or less synonymous terms in ancient Greece. ‘Thus, 
vocational or doing education had little to do with culture. Even more, those 
who labored could not be cultured. Since they could not be cultured, they 
were parasites on the body politic. Culture became a process of book learn- 
ing, of veneering those who had wealth and leisure time. Culture became an 
academic process set apart from the social complex. Culture became less and 
less a matter of social being and more and more a matter of individualistic 
veneering. 


The formal educative process always reflects the culture which creates it, 
and in turn helps to mould that culture. Education in the United States is sup- 
posed to be democratic; but this is more a matter of words than of fact. 
Insofar as our education is academic, the total effect is a regressive discipline. 
Preaching, hearing, talking, and listening education can veneer, build up ego- 
centrism and ethnocentrism or incite to revolutionary revolt; but it cannot 
in any basic sense bring about social growth. Only a doing education based 
upon a psychology of growth and carried out in terms of the principles of social 
engineering is capable of bringing about such a result. 


A few simple illustrations will bring out the point under discussion. One 
does not learn how to play golf or football by having acquired much book 
knowledge about these games. It is true that such know ledge might help one 
enjoy watching others so participate. But for real learning, there must be active 
participation. Along with such sctive participation there must be a desire for 
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improvement, and a recognition that this can best be done by picking out 
problem areas and following out a program of experimentation until the neces- 
sary corrections have been made. The same general principles of learning here 
expressed hold true for the construction of bridges and highways, and more 
than all for the building of a new social order. Culture in this case would not 
be a matter of book learning but of social achievement. As Jefferson once said, 
“No nation ever rises above the level of its masses.” The same holds true for 


culture. 


THE INCOMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CYCLE 


Continuing our discussion of the lag in the indirect producer’s approach to 
his problem, we shall now see how the formal academic educational process 
breaks down because of another inadequacy in the method of approach. Con- 
ceiving education as a process of adjusting the individual to the status quo, the 
traditional school seeks to discipline the child and to select youth for social 
service. The adult is ignored on grounds of assumed maturity and adjustment. 
The worst part about this approach is that it provides no progressive social 
synthesis as it is not intended to do so. 


There are some modern educators who labor under the assumption that if 
the school of childhood and youth were reconstructed, made radical and 
revolutionized, a new social order would be in the making. This is counteracted 
by the reactionary statement that the public pays for the schools and that the 
teachers should teach what is demanded of them. Within each of these state- 
ments there is a certain elemental truth, but in neither case is the achieved 
result that which is socially desired. Since the basis for social reconstruction is 
outside the school, or better, can be only partially expressed in the school, teach- 
ing children to revolt against the social order is apt to promote a fascistic 
revolutionary tendency (an idealistic concept of change) or physical and mental 
disorders in the individual. Such would seem to be the effect of a similar 
approach in modern Germany. 


Conversely, operating on the assumption that the school must teach what 
is demanded of it denies the premise that the school can serve as an agent of 
enlightenment. The end result here would be the dog chasing his tail. Since 
social change is inherent in the process of living, the ultimate effect of such 
controlled education is futility, chaos and violence. There is a way out of 
such a dilemma, but the way out lies in a complete education cycle rooted in 
a projected effort to solve the social problems faced by the community, state, 
and nation. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SPECIALIZATION 


The traditional method of approach of the indirect producer needs to be 
analyzed also in terms of the problem of specialization. Specialization has de- 
veloped i in subject matter and institutional areas in such a way as to imply that 
each area of activity had an inherent value in itself. It might be said that such 
development is a result of misconception of the nature of science; but the 
answer seems to lie deeper within the nature of one’s conception of ‘the social 
process. Here again we have the social order conceived of as a static thing, 
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if thought about at all, made and ordered by God many centuries ago, divine 
and eternal. The result is a philosophy of specialization, with each area of special- 
ization working at cross purposes, each sty mying the efforts of the other. 


A good example of such specialization in modern times might be the 
average college professor. A school superintendent would do as well, or say 
a modern industrial tycoon, but the college professor serves our purpose. 
Confining his teaching, and especially his research, to a single aspect of the 
cultural process this modern teacher tends to lose his social perspective and to 
develop a segmented point of view. Each subject matter area becomes a soul 
saving process. The unitary value of knowledge is lost. Such a condition makes 
the administration of a university extremely difficult, either from a democratic 
or a totalitarian point of view. The greatest loss is a lack of social application. 


Since no one individual is capable of acquiring all knowledge, specializa- 
tion is uniquely favorable to the democratic process. If such specialization is not 
to break down, however, there must be a high degree of coordination. There 
must be a capacity among those trained as specialists to see the woods as well 
as the trees. There must be a will to work cooperatively, and there must be 
opportunities for group activity on a broad scale. It is at this point that the 
modern educational program fails to function. It is too isolated from com- 
munity life and too specialized in activity. While there are no doubt many 
educators who see and admit the logic of the argument here presented, there 
are very few, for various reasons, w vho are willing to attempt to blaze a trail 
to a new educational future. 


A HterarcHy OF VALUES 


The fifth and last of the points discussed as a part of the failure of the 
indirect producer to approach his problem in a way so as to bring about a 
passing of the great social diseases lies in the field of the so-called ‘ ‘hierarchy of 
values.” Again, we are presented with a traditional complex, a complex growing 
out of the master-slave relation of antiquity. This complex finds expression in 
the church with its dualized spiritual and material values. With its “Word of 
God” complex the church may be viewed as the most authoritarian, at least 
philosophically, of all our social institutions. The church, however, is not a 
singular guilty party. The public school operates in such a w ay as to put the 
sheep on the right and the goats on the left. All the studies which have been 
made of recent years concerning the ambitions of youth, show that few youth 
desired to become skilled laborers even though the monetary return was equally 
as great as in any other field of activity. Girls, especially, were fearful that to 
engage in labor activities would affect their social status. 


Schools should be selective agencies, but selective agencies for social rather 
than hierarchial purposes. A necessary social activity should be as w orthy as 
any other and should be recognized as such. Training, experience and quality 
of service rendered should serve as criteria for the individual. In our race 
attitudes, in our concepts of power, in our attitudes toward those who possess 
wealth, we give expression to a hierarchy of concepts. It is this hierarchy of 
concepts that largely contribute to our inadequate functioning in modern social 


life. 
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Tue Puase RULE 


Because of the traditional assumption concerning the universal and abso- 
lutistic nature of church and state law, there developed during the past two 
centuries a general assumption that the laws of science were universal and 
absolutistic in nature. The effect of this interpretation has been a lag in the 
democratic processes, a strengthening of authoritarianism. It has given to auth- 
oritarianism a more regimented pattern than it had been able to acquire in the 
medieval or ancient epochs. This has led to a revolt on the part of those of 
artistic and individual temperament against the increasing mechanization and 
materialization of modern life. It should be recognized that it was not science 
but its interpreters and its exploiters that led us to our present dilemma. 


The scientific movement has not only made possible the abolition of an 
economy of scarcity. It has also provided a method by means of which the 
great social diseases can be abrogated. What has been lacking thus far is the 
application of this method to the social areas of our common life. This method 
is a problem solving method rather than a method of maintaining cherished 
traditions or of building up a mechanistic society. Strictly speaking it operates 
from a “phase rule” rather than from universal authoritarian law. By “phase 
rule” we mean that a rule (law) will work only if certain conditions prevail, 
which in a true sense constitute the making of the rule itself. In other words, 
laws do not make conditions, but are rather a part of the conditions which 
make them. A rule which applies to one situation will not necessarily apply to 
another. 


New ArEAS OF EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR 


To what extent does the educational system today reflect the point of view 
expressed in this paper? Only to a very slight degree, though it should be 
pointed out that in broad outline some progress has been made. The last century 
has witnessed the development of many new areas of educational activity. 
Especially, has there been a change in the point of view as to what education can 
and should do for men. The shift from church and private education to state 
education made possible a more direct approach to the social problem. It must 
be admitted, however, that when this change came, it came with the idea of 
using the school as a means of perpetuating the state in the same manner as the 
church and the aristocracy had used the school in the many preceding centuries. 
In a very large sense this has been the predominating motive behind our public 
school system; but running through the whole pattern there is still the predom- 
inating urge to make of our school a more functional democratic institution. 


The new areas of educational activity are equally significant. While many 
of the efforts being put forth in these areas are of the frontier variety, there 1S 
today a much larger understanding of the place of the school in the social 
order, of the problems of individual learning, and of the problems of demo- 
cratic school administration. There are those who quarrel with the term “science 
of education”, but in a broad and potential sense the term seems justified. 
Those who cling to the classical school of thought would wipe out all such 
educational courses, but those who think in more functional and demo- 
cratic terms, while recognizing the deficiencies of such courses, see in them 
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possibilities for a new order in education. It can be said that at times there 
has been over expansion, wild dreaming, and child’s play; but the overall 
fact remains that the movement offers the only hope for the professionalization 
of teaching. Without such professionalization the hope of education as a social 
engineering process cannot be achieved. What is still needed is a community- 
minded rather than a child-centered or subject-matter-centered school. 


One final thought and this paper is concluded. The South today is considered 
the nation’s number one economic problem. If we could identify the problems 
which hold the South in chains, if we had a state which would project itself 
toward a solution of those problems, then indeed could education become the 
great social engineering process that it is meant to be. In the work of the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority there is more than a hope. There is a germinal 
seed which may be the basis for the reconstruction of America, and, if for 


America, it may well be for the peace of the world. oO 





INTELLIGENCE AND THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
(Continued from page 133) 


of information, past and present, nor the anticipation merely, but the manner 
in which they are all related to constitute a more intelligent experience. If we 
are to have intelligent effects in social areas, we must concentrate in the direction 
suggested here. 


The effectiveness of this procedure can stand examination in many more 
areas than we are permitted here. Yet it can be easily recognized how genuinely 
effective it can be. Examine, by the employment of hy pothesis in the suggested 
way, such questions as “W hat must a Democracy have to be a Democracy? ? 
“How must a Constitution function if it is to be a Constitution?” “What must 
a Renaissance have if it is to be a Renaissance?” and so on, through all of the 
material that it is imperative for us to know if we are to learn to resolve our 
problems as they present themselves. The results will be intelligent handling of 
experiences. 


Finally, if the student’s growth is to be measured, the very method of 
examination is here also clearly implied. For since our concern has been to 
develop intelligence in dealing with data, then the best way is to present the 
examination in the very same terms. Present a new question, indicate the fact 
that hypotheses must be erected which will then direct the activities to a resolu- 
tion of the basic question. The student learns to face a wide variety of problems 
when he has learned to respond successfully to such an examination. He is 
equipped, not with mere data (the kind w hich wins radio prizes), but with a 
habit of reflective activity, and a recognition that between thought and overt 
act there is a necessary relationship that is disregarded only at the expense of 
giving up intelligent action and reverting to impulse. 0 
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mobilized and facilities more adequately employed, too many educational leaders 
tend to view the liberal arts college exclusively as the agency for providing 
ideas, skills, and values essential to the making of American men. This observa- 
tion seems especially true of multiple purpose higher institutions where the 
educative designs and patterns co-exist on the same college campus. 





ns | IN PERILOUS TIMES LIKE THESE when all possible human resources should be 


| General education has been almost universally accepted as a program 

productive of education for free men in a free society. That teacher education 
} could and should have a definite contribution to make toward a more fruitful 
realization of the citizenship objective is a consideration rarely recorded in 
educational literature, if at all conceived in educational theory. 


This paper seeks to indicate the broad outline of a theory which asserts 
that, under skillful planning and administration, a phase of a teacher-education 
program may be made to serve the citizenship objective by means of some 
collaboration with the liberal arts program in the case where both patterns 
operate in the same college or university organization. 


In the interest of clarity, the reader should be reminded that, realistically, 
teacher education (or any other special education) is not a discrete, educative 
concern, but one interrelated, hence interactive and interpenetrative in process. 
Functional recognition of this fact seems important in educational enterprising 
; of this nature. 





; ? The type of teacher-education courses which have bearing on the theory 
e as formulated is as follows: 


4 i 1) The American Public School System—usually characterized as an intro- 
duction to education when centrality of the teacher and his work is not the 
| sole aim; 2) History of American Education; 3) Philosophy of Education; 4) 
Education and Human Relations—where its scope includes the philosophy, 
, problems, and practices in intergroup and intercultural education, accentuating 
> | also minority group problems in a democracy; 5) Educational Sociology or a 
sociology of the school and its interrelations with other social institutions. 


Tue AMERICAN PusiLic ScHooLt SysTEM 


One would hardly quarrel with the statement that a course situation of this 
kind could provide the emerging citizen (the student) with rich experiences of 
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the quality calculated to help him grow into a democratic person. Such a state- 
ment is not intended to imply that traditional treatment of the course would 
suffice. A study of the American public school system should not terminate 
into a mere body of static facts to be memorized and recited upon. Rather the 
study should result in an enriched and expanded set of experiences conducive 
to insightful understandings, and, under a skillful teacher, abiding appreciation 
of American democracy. Teaching democracy through a critical evaluation of 
the evolution and development of schools would be an optimum way to 
educate for social participation. Many American youth have been graduated 
from our higher institutions without the slightest sound know ledge and appre- 
ciation of the public school system and its relation to the democratic ideal. 
They have been at least exposed to the political and economic facets of the 
problems and practices of democracy. But they lack grounding in the educational 
and purely social aspects—democracy as a way of life, as a method of feeling, 
believing, and thinking. 


This course, reorganized in terms of an objective to educate for effective 
community participation by providing adequate knowledges, skills, and appre- 
ciations, could be administered also by a teacher education division of a 
college or university in a way as to give solid cultural background and under- 
standings for living in a democratic society. 


History oF Epucation 


In the general description of the course, American Public School System 
(or some similar experience with a different title) consideration was given to the 
need for understanding the evolution of our system of public schools as a 
necessary basis for preparing the American citizen by ancillary methods of 
perhaps greater promise. 


The present course proposed here is a deliberate effort to identify and 
emphasize the forces in educational history that gave rise to this system of 
education which is designed to affect all the people. Some educators have called 
such system the “Great American Experiment.” The wide-awake teacher, en- 
visioning the American dream come true, might be able to provide situations in 
which students may sense the struggle of forces and resolution of conflicts 
emerging into an educational design indigenous to the American social order. 


Understanding these cultural forces is indispensable to understanding and 
appreciating our nation. One frequently hears students complain that “this 
country is no democracy. ” As a consequence of such complaint, they point to 
some glaring weakness in the functional pattern of democracy’s life. E ‘ducational 
history, guided by competent minds, may lead them to see democracy as an 
ideal and a spirit “toward which, and with which, men work intelligently and 
cooperatively. Here a crucial teaching point emerges. These future leaders of 
America should be directed to sense their relationship to this ideal, and their 
obligation to the task of helping to make democracy work. Democracy is every- 
body’s business. 


This paper opines that a stimulating, comprehensive study in educational 
history, in which the student may grapple with the interplay of cultural forces 
and their relation to a greater America, is needed for, and helpful to, a curriculum 
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and instructional pattern having as its goal the good American citizen. Teacher 
education could provide this challenging experience. 


PuILosopHY OF EDUCATION 


A systematic course in educational philosophy would serve substantially the 
purpose as stated. It could develop practical concepts of life as it is lived in 
America. There is nothing so practical as sound theory. And sound theory may 
be derived from an experience having educational philosophy as an important 
means. The American citizen-in-the-making needs grounding in American edu- 
cational philosophy as another means for realistic understanding of the American 
people, their hopes and aspirations. Books like Brameld’s Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy: and Brubacher’s Modern Philosophies of Education? could furnish 
the alert teacher basic materials and ideas for stimulation and direction toward 
realization of this purpose. Both books, although having different specific aims, 
seek to set forth the fundamental theories or philosophies underlying educational 
thinking and practice in the American culture pattern. In these books are clear- 
cut, critical evaluations of the several dominant philosophies, impacts of which 
have made educational philosophy a “must” for students who would really 
aspire to leadership in American life. 


Educational philosophy when taught as a philosophy of life itself—as a 
broad theory of democracy and as a way of the life of shared purposing, planning, 
and collaborative living—is necessary to any program of education, professional 
and general, which env isages as end- -product the intelligent citizen with passion 
for effective, social participation and leadership. Here again, teacher education, 
with a heart set on making the citizen-teacher, could very well lift its sights 
so as to embrace other citizens, whatever their professions or vocations. All these 
suggestions seem especially apropos in the case where outstanding educational 
philosophers with social vision are members of the college or university family. 


EpUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Social anthropologists and educationists have made Americans sensitive to 
social problems which eluded their grasp for a long time. Reference here is made 
to problems like human relations as practiced i in American democracy; problems 
inherent in intergroup life; of minority groups; of intercultural living, including 
those of international significance. 


In a few large universities Institutes of Human Relations have been estab- 
lished. Basic theory of intergroup living can be there tested, verified, or rejected. 
Such institutes are contributing unique services. The small college or university, 
however, is not so blessed, hence rendering as noteworthy the kind of collabora- 
tion suggested in this paper. 

No standard course in this area is available for the purpose conceived. In 


a few higher institutions one can observe such courses with some such title as 
1) Education and Human Relations; 2) Intergroup Education and Its Problems; 


3) Minority Group Problems in American Life. 


"Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy, World Book Company, 1950. 
*John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939. 
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Teacher education, in a deliberate attempt to delineate the kind of American 
communities its prospective teachers will serve, has dev eloped courses and work- 
shop experiences that tend to condition these human products for intergroup 
and intercultural leadership. The emphasis here is on the teacher as a citizen. 
As a consequence, this deliberate education has had the effect of being responsive 
to the needs of both general (or liberal) education and professional education. 
Further examination of the needs of citizens in this atomic age should lead to 
enrichment of content and method of instruction looking toward this all- 
important goal. As a citizen one should be competent to work with all ethnic 
and racial groups that make up the American culture pattern. He should have 
a sympathetic understanding of the problems of the American population, and 
a trained disposition to improve the quality of human relations. 


An opportunity and a challenge are here presented to teacher education to 
launch out and help provide this nation potentially better citizens by supplying 
increasingly better educational opportunities along the line here proposed. 


EpucCATIONAL SocIoLOGY 


If students are to learn democracy through serious study of schools and 
allied social agencies, a course experience on the sociology of education would 
be of unquestionable value. Basis for functional citizenship may be firmly laid 
through this adventure and other cognate fields involving the social foundations 
of education. With profit one could study the nature and structure of the 
American community. This effort would include the rich variety and quality 
of its people and institutions, affecting community folkways and those of asso- 
ciational groups, involving also those of political and religious character. 


Moreover, such involvement would entail importantly an examination of 
community solidarity, modes of welfare, education, recreation, health services, 
facilities for vocational organizations, leadership resources, and other significant 
phases of social organization. Of increasing interest is an interpretive study of 
social dynamics as observed in the efforts at effecting community changes, tech- 
niques for resolving social conflicts, and the processes inherent in community 


planning. 


Equal value and importance might be assigned to the opportunity for 
inquiry into those agencies of social interaction designated as home, neighbor- 
hood, school, church, press, cinema, theatre, and others. Through such learning 
adventure with skilled direction, the student would enjoy solid gains toward 
achieving competence for social enterprising. 


Here is, then, another course among major offerings of teacher education 
which this agency might share in the interest of economy and efficiency. This 
is especially true in a case where instructional talent and other superior facilities 
on the same campus are inadequate both as to number and quality. 


ConcLuDING STATEMENT 


This paper has been written to expound the theory that teacher education, 
where conditions are favorable, could and should make a substantial contribution 
to what has been traditionally styled liberal arts education. The postulate 
indicted further that such contribution on the part of teacher education would 
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be a significant step tow ard intercollegiate collaboration, resulting in economy 
in higher education where the total organizational education pattern is of 
relatively small scope and where the separate curriculum patterns operate on the 
same campus. The latter consideration represents w hat is meant by the expression 
“where conditions are favorable.” Also implicit in the general statement of 
theory is the assumption that teachers of skill and vision w ould be indispensable 
to a program of this character. 


This assumed contribution would be made toward a goal having as its 
primary end-product the creative citizen, or in traditional terminology, the 
cultured person. To realize more effectively the citizenship objective, course 
offerings peculiar to the program of teacher education were proposed and 
described on the basis of broad outline. One thing that has hitherto obscured 
our view and prevented our seeing this opportunity (if it is indeed an oppor- 
tunity) is the academic custom of cataloguing such courses as “Education,” 
meaning a course for the professional preparation of teachers. In such manner a 
course in the history of education was not conceived as educational history of 
the character described in this paper—a course good for all citizens and not 
merely for teacher-citizens. Likewise is the case of other course experiences as 
so gel nerally set forth here. One of these proposed courses at least could be 
selected by the student in lieu of some other liberal arts course, or as a strongly 
suggested ‘elective that would supplement his program. 


It is the present writer’s considered opinion that implementation of this 
theory would effect improvement in programs of education designed to develop 
the creative and productive citizen and leader in American life. O 














THE APOSTASY OF ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


BY JOHN WALTON 


AN IMPRESSIVE AND THOROUGHLY INDIGENOUS DEVELOPMENT in American educa- 
tional thought is the return to the metaphysics of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Acquinas by a group of non-Catholic philosophers and thinkers. The outstand- 
ing spokesman of this group is Robert M. Hutchins, an heir to the liberal, 
Protestant tradition, and a product of the scientific and empirical methods of 
education. Hutchins has renounced the faith of his preceptors, and, independently 
of the theological attraction, he has adopted the metaphysics of the Middle 
Ages. It is the purpose of this paper to account for his apostasy. 


Hutchins is no expatriate, who, in the manner of T. S. Eliot, has gone 
“High Church”. He is an active participant in American educational affairs. 
After his graduation from the Yale Law School in 1925, he stayed on to teach 
and, later, to become Dean. From there he went to the University of Chicago, 
where, as President, he raised endowment funds and performed ‘all the duties 
of an American college executive. At the present time he is Associate Director 
of the tremendously wealthy Ford Foundation, a position in which he continues 
to influence education in this country. 


Apparently Hutchins was philosophically naive when he began teaching 
law at Yale.’ Northrop, who has made some attempts to account for this strange 
turn in American thought, says that Hutchins was deeply impressed with the 
legal realism of the time. The case method of teaching law was prevalent, and 
comparatively little attention was given to legal theory in the law schools. 
The empirical approach in all the social sciences was considered, notwithstanding 
its limitations, the only sound approach. Guiding principles and values were 
supposed to emerge from the application of empirical knowledge to the solution 
of the complicated problems of the social order. Consequently, the social 
scientists went in for the accumulation of facts. It was while he was teaching 
law at Yale that Hutchins’ disillusionment with the prevailing methods of scholar- 
ship began. In his brief autobiography he wrote: 


“The law of evidence bothered me ... There is a rule, for example, that 
evidence of flight from the scene of a crime is admissible as tendency to show 
guilt. After painful research the only foundation I could find for this statement, 
emanating, I grant, from the very highest source, was that the wicked flee when no 
man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion. 





JOHN WALTON, Head of the Department of Education, Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Georgia, received his Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins University, where he became a member of 
the Alpha Chapter of Maryland, Phi Beta Kappa. Writing on the controversial Robert M. 
Hutchins, be traces forces and people who influenced the emergence of Thomism at the 
University of Chicago. 


‘Hutchins, Robert M., “The Autobiography of an Uneducated Man,” Education for 
Freedom, Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1943. 

? Northrop, F.S.C., The Meeting of East and West, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1946; pp. 254 ff. 
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“There is a rule which admits, as worthy of the attention of the jury, utterances 
made immediately after a blow on the head, or after sudden shock . . . Since 
I was supposed to lead my students to the knowledge of what the rules ought 
to be, and not merely of what they were, I wanted to find out whether the wicked 
really do flee when no man pursueth, whether the righteous really are bold as a 
lion, and whether you can really startle a liar out of his disregard for the truth. 

“It was obviously impossible to conduct controlled experiments on these inter- 
esting questions. I could not think about them because I had had no education.”* 


Indeed, it might not appear “obviously impossible” to a patient scientist to 
design and conduct controlled experiments on some, if not all, the questions 
Hutchins mentions. However, he goes on to ridicule such experiments by say- 
ing that he tried “to find out how I could put a stopwatch on the return of the 
power to lie after a blow on the head.’”* 


While Hutchins’ impatience with the experimental method was growing, he 
heard of Mortimer Adler at Columbia. Time Magazine’ reports that he saw 
a footnote written by Adler in a book on Evidence and was so impressed that 
he invited Adler to see him. Hutchins, in a letter® to the author of this article, 
wrote: 

“This statement in Time to which you refer is not true. 

“Mr. C. K. Ogden, the author of Meaning of Meaning, first brought Mr. Adler 


to my attention. He told me that Bertrand Russell told him that Mr. Adler was 
doing the most interesting philosophical work in America.” 


It is interesting to note the indirect contribution that Bertrand Russell made 
to the development of Hutchins’ philosophy. 


Unlike Dewey, who had been his own philosopher, Hutchins adopted 
Adler’s philosophy as a basis for his educational theories. In 1929, when he 
went to the University of Chicago as President, Hutchins took Adler along with 
him. He says that for two years he and Adler discussed educational problems.’ 
The outcome of these discussions can be found in the public utterances of 
Hutchins about education beginning in the early part of 1931. 


A little more than a year after he became President of the University of 
Chicago, Hutchins wrote in the Yale Review: 


“It is perfectly clear, I suppose, that Americans and citizens of other countries 
may with some justice inquire what education has been doing all these years if it 
has been unable to prevent the kind of a crisis through which we are now passing. 
And this is clear because it is obvious that the crisis is the result of our own folly 
and incompetence. If the aim of education is to train the intelligence and to 
substitute it at the last for stupidity and prejudice, we must concede that it has 
signally failed so far.”® 


In the summer of 1933 he made an address before the Association of 


American Law Schools, meeting in Chicago, in which he attacked the existing 


* Hutchins, op. cit. pp. 10-11. 

‘Ibid. p. 12 

*For March 17, 1952; Vol. LIX, No. 11 pp. 76 ff. 

* Dated March 24, 1952. 

* Hutchins, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Hutchins, Robert M., “The University of Utopia,” Yale Review 20:456-468, March, 1931. 
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methods of legal education, concerned as they were almost exclusively with 
the empirical facts of law and social problems. In this address he made the 
positive proposal that legal thinkers need an “idea of the good.”® This idea of 
the good was later identified with the one advocated by Thomistic metaphysics. 


In 1936 Hutchins’ educational philosophy came to its logical fulfillment. In 
that year he published his first book on higher education” ‘and two significant 
articles in Harpers. In the first of these articles he lamented the confusion that 
existed in institutions of higher learning" and, in the second, sought to bring order 
into the alleged chaos by the following seriatim: 


“Education implies teaching. Teaching implies knowledge. Knowledge is 
truth. The truth is everywhere the same. Hence education should be everywhere 
the same.”?? 


A more trenchant expression of the new faith could hardly have been made. 
With the statement, “The truth is everywhere the same, Hutchins renounced 
his faith in the tentative, positivistic approach of modern science and in the 
relativistic approach of modern philosophy. He was on his way to the discovery 
of first principles, not by the long, arduous path of scientific experimentation, 
but by a return to the belief in the self- accrediting validity of reason and to the 
metaphy sical assumptions of the Middle Ages. 


There were other men besides Adler who influenced Hutchins, and there 
were events. Morris R. Cohen, the author of Reason and Nature, had criticized 
the current methods in legal education. And there was the great economic de- 
pression that began with the third decade of our century. 


As soon as Hutchins assumed the presidency of the University of Chicago, 
the depression began. During the crisis of those years our basic social institutions 
were subjected to extraordinary scrutiny. As president of an institution of 
higher learning, Hutchins was naturally sensitive to the criticism of education. 
One could either insist on the i improvement and extended application of the cur- 
rent modes of thinking, or one could revert to the philosophy of another age 
to find the solutions to modern problems. Hutchins did the latter. While one 
cannot say to what extent the depression influenced the direction of his thinking, 
there is the fact of concomitance. It is not unusual for men to experience a 
failure of nerve in times of crisis. The philosophy that appears, in retrospect, to 
have been adequate for an earlier age is especially seductive in the perplexities 
of the present. 


Still another reason for Hutchins’ adoption of a systematic and encomp- 


* Northrop states that this address was given in the summer of 1931 and was never pub- 
lished. In a letter dated September 19, 1949, he informed the author that Judge Charles E. Clark, 
who presided at the meeting, reported the statement to him. Hutchins, however, in a letter 
dated August 7, 1952, says that the address referred to is the same as the Chapter entitled 
“Autobiography of an Ex-Law Student” in No Friendly Voice (University of Chicago Press, 
1936). This address was delivered before the Association of American Law Schools in the 
summer of 1933. I am, therefore, assuming that Northrop is wrong and that there was no earlier 
address that has remained unpublished. 

” The Higher Learning in America, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. 

*“The Confusion in Higher Education,” Harpers 173: 449-458, October, 1936. 

“What Is General Education,” Harpers 173: 602-609, November, 1936. 
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assing philosophy is revealed in his The Higher Learning in America.'* When 
he went to Chicago as President, he found a multiplicity of subjects and depart- 
ments competing for support. He was desperately in need of a unifying prin- 
ciple to guide him in the establishment of educational policy. A more patient 
and a more pragmatic temperament than his might have been able to make 
decisions on the basis of the best evidence available. But Hutchins sought an 
a priori basis for determining policy, and, with the aid of Adler, he found it in 
Thomism. 


The consequences of Hutchins’ adoption of a new faith are difficult to 
appraise. He took his convictions to the people by way of the popular magazines, 
and, in language that is clear and convincing, he offered a rationale and a plan 
for education. Stringfellow Barr and Scott Buchanan dev eloped a college cur- 
riculum on the basis of his educational philosophy. The “great books” are still 
being read at venerable St. John’s on the Delaware. In hundreds of communities 
adults are meeting to discuss the classics they are supposed to be reading. Also, 
in less obvious ways the Hutchins philosophy is being felt in American education. 
There is undoubtedly a bolder attitude in nearly all colleges toward requiring 
students to become familiar with the great books of Western culture. Perhaps 
the new interest in general education is an unw itting attempt to mediate between 
the empiricism of Dewey and the metaphysics of Hutchins. The movement may 
be an eddy or a main stream of educational thought. The current is strong enough 
at the present time to make the latter appear possible. 0 


‘See particularly Chapters I and II. 














A PHILOSOPHY FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


BY MAURICE P. HUNT 


I PROPOSE TO DISCUSS IN THIS ARTICLE what is perhaps by now a trite subject— 
the purposes of social studies instruction in the secondary schools. I shall attempt 
to get away from the textbook practice of offering long lists of ‘ ‘objectives.” 
These lists ty pically consist of a series of high- sounding abstractions—like “civic 
efficiency,” “rich personalities,” and “cooperative living. ” When offered without 
careful definition these abstractions are of little help; they shift meaning accord- 
ing to the experience and outlook of the reader. 


If .we wish to reduce the confusion that seems to characterize much of 
the thinking about aims in social studies, would it not be better to re-examine 
some of the basic philosophical, sociological, and psychological concepts 
which alone can give any statement of purpose meaning? I shall attempt to 
start from this point in the present article. 


In seeking a purpose for social studies education, the teacher must decide 
first what constitutes the “good life.” Presumably, most teachers accept the 
democratic ideal and define the ‘ ‘good life” as that which exemplifies this ideal. 
There is also a concept of “mental health” in this country which has been defined 
with sufficient concreteness to be helpful, and which is closely related to our 
concept of the “democratic personality.” The mentally healthy person is one 
who can resolve conflicts in ways advantageous both to ‘himself and the broader 
social group—i.e., in w ays W hich permit further growth of the personality in a 
democratic direction.’ 


But it is impossible to talk about democratic behavior or good mental 
health apart from the structure and tensions of our culture. I should like in this 
connection to write about two aspects of our common culture which I believe 
are of particular significance in constructing a philosophy to guide social studies 
education. 


AREAS OF Non-RATIONAL THOUGHT 


First, our culture includes a number of what we may label closed areas. 
These are areas of belief and behavior which are largely closed to rational 
thought. In these areas, people usually react to problems blindly and emotionally. 
These areas are saturated with prejudices and taboos. Areas of belief in which 
irrational responses are habitual in our culture include morality and religion, 
race and minority group relations, nationalism and patriotism, sex, economics, 





MAURICE P. HUNT is an Assistant Professor of Social Science at Fresno State College, Fres- 
no, California. He bases his proposed philosophy for the Social Studies on realistic appraisal of 
two pervasive characteristics of our society: the perpetuation of many areas of belief and 
behavior closed to rational thought, and the presence of wide-scale conflict between individuals 
and groups. 


*See Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom (Farrar & Rinehart, 1941) for a treatment of 
the “democratic” as contrasted with the “authoritarian” personality. 
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and national political institutions. At particular times, a single topic or issue 
may come to the fore: as I write, for example, Communism has become a classic 
instance of a closed area. 


These closed areas exist as islands of totalitarian thought and practice in the 
midst of a culture which is straining in democratic directions. I use the term 
“totalitarian” here because the areas to which I refer are treated by most people 
in our culture in the same w ay in which they are treated in a system which is 
wholly totalitarian. That is, in each of our closed areas we have a set of sanc- 
tioned (though sometimes irrational and inconsistent) beliefs which we try to 
inculcate in the young through indoctrination and propaganda. In these areas 
people are not taught to rely on independent reflection for answers, but on the 
authority of tradition, the church, or political leaders. And severe pressure— 
both social and legal—may be placed on those who adopt behavior contrary to 
the sanctioned beliefs. 


If democracy means anything at all, it means the widest possible use of 
independent reflection in solving problems of individual and group concern. 
Therefore, the success of a democratic culture is measured in part by the extent 
to which it can reduce the number and extent of its closed areas. 


PRESENCE OF CONFLICT 


A second feature of our culture which intimately concerns the social 
studies teacher is the presence on a wide scale of conflict. Conflict may be no 
more prevalent in the American culture than in some others, although there are 
good historical reasons why our culture should be more conflict-ridden than 
many others.? 


Conflict may exist on a “man-against-man” level—i.e., between individuals 
and groups. In our culture it is common for disputes to generate between 
political parties, classes and occupational groups, racial, religious and ethnic 
groups, age groups, and sometimes the two sexes. Man-against-man conflict 
produces the familiar “controversial issue.” 


Conflict may also exist on a “man-against-himself” level. In this case, the 
controversial issue becomes internalized so that the individual is at war with 
himself. He may believe two opposites at the same time, or may believe one 
thing and do another. Man- -against-himself conflict is common in our culture 
among all age groups, classes, and nationalities. Such conflict often grows from 
the inability of the individual—for cultural or personal reasons—to play the role 
which the culture has assigned him. When such conflict cannot be resolved satis- 
factorily, it produces personal indecision and confusion, feelings of frustration, 
and in extreme cases neurosis and insanity.* 


Here are a few illustrations of what I mean by cultural conflict: We 
believe that individualism and competition are the basis of economic and social 


progress; but we also feel that people should learn to cooperate, to stand to- 


*Francis E. Merrill and H. Wentworth Eldredge, Culture and Society (Prentice-Hall, 
1952), pp. 181-82. 

* Ibid., p. 203. See also Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (Norton, 
1937). 
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gether, and work for common purposes. We believe that the government should 
stay out of business; but we also recognize that the nation has certain economic 
needs which private business can not meet. We believe that everyone should 
try to be a success; but we dislike social climbing and ruthlessness in business 
(which are the two chief roads to success, as we ‘define it). Literally hundreds 
of such conflicts may be identified in the American culture. 


Conflict in itself is not bad. It is inescapable in any society, and is bound 
to be widespread in any democracy. It furnishes the basis of personal and cul- 
tural grow th; a society without conflict would rapidly stagnate. The important 
question is not w hether we have conflict, but how we set about resolving it. 


Conflict in a totalitarian state is handled authoritatively. When disputes 
develop, they are settled (or at least driven under the surface) by coercion or 
propaganda. In a democracy, the basic method of dealing with conflict is free 
reflection on the part of the individual, and discussion and compromise on the 


part of the group. 


It is hardly surprising that our sharpest conflicts occur in the closed areas. 
Internalized conflicts in such areas of belief as sex, religion, and race are 
not only common in our culture, but are often intense enough to cause severe 
emotional disturbance. Conflicts in the closed areas appear as moral issues, with 
attendant feelings of guilt if they are not satisfactorily resolved. In areas open 
to free reflection conflicts are frankly faced and resolved, if not easily, at least 
without undue tension. But in the closed areas every problem is likely to be 
troublesome because of the difficulty of examining it sensibly. 


The test of a democratic culture lies in whether it can increasingly apply 
democratic (i.e., reflective) methods to the resolution of conflict, particularly 
in the closed areas. If this can not be done, the culture will not grow in a 
democratic direction. And since conflicts tend to become internalized within 
the personalities of individuals, the achievement of sound mental health requires 
the growing ability of individuals to face conflicts on the plane of reason and 
reflection. The problem of achieving better integration of the culture is 
identical with the problem of achieving better integration of the individual.‘ 


ProBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 


Let us next examine some of the particular problems of adolescence, as 
they affect the present analysis. It is well-known that adolescence is a period 
of stress and strain in the United States. Furthermore, the strain of adolescence 
is not inherent in the individual, but is culturally induced. Part of the tension 
of adolescence may be explained as follows: 


Our culture is particularly inconsistent where the child is concerned. We 
have a special set of values which govern the rearing of children, but which 
do not apply to adults. For example, we expect our children to remain sexually 
innocent. We expect them to be dependent and obedient. We expect them to 
avoid the use of language common to adults, such as profanity and obscenity. 


We try to shield children from all the major stresses and crudities of life. 


*Horney, Op. Cit. 
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But suddenly the child reaches adolescence and realizes that he must soon 
qualify as an adult. In spite of all the ty pical interests of adolescence, the chief 
and most serious problem of this period is preparing for adulthood. But before 
the adolescent can enter adulthood, he must undergo a relatively complete job 
of conversion. He must come to terms with adult beliefs and values which in 
many ways are incompatible with those of childhood. 


The task of adolescence would be less difficult if it merely required the 
shelving of one pattern of behavior in favor of another. But as I have pointed 
out, the adult pattern is itself internally inconsistent at many points. It is in 
conflict with itself. The adolescent, to the extent that he recognizes these con- 
flicts, must either resolve them or learn to live with them. He usually does the 
latter, by learning to turn his values on and off as needed, like water from a 
spigot.° 

The closed areas, obviously, are likely to present the adolescent with the 
greatest difficulty. Not only is he required to wrestle with problems in such 
fields as sex and religion, but he finds it difficult to get help because of the 
taboos which surround these and other closed areas. And the help he does get 
often comes to him in a form he does not want—i.e., as moralizing, preaching, 
or attempted indoctrination. 


If we wish to help the adolescent, we can best do so by giv ing him the 
encouragement, the opportunity, and the methodology to attack conflicts of 
concern to him. In the next section, I shall treat the general question of method. 


Steps iN RESOLUTION OF CONFLICT 


The resolution of conflict in a closed area usually needs to proceed through 
three steps. First, the student must be taught to face the conflict without undue 
emotional disturbance. This is essentially a matter of learning to talk freely 
and easily about personal problems of belief and value. Sympathetic encour- 
agement from the teacher and a permissive atmosphere may be sufficient. Second, 
the student must be helped to describe the conflict accurately and honestly. 
That is, he learns to state the problem correctly, or, as we sometimes say, to 
ask the “right questions.” When the student has learned to state the conflict in 
realistic terms, he is ready for the final step. The final step is the reflective study 
of the conflict, with a view to easing or erasing it. The foregoing three steps 
represent the basic methodology of psychotherapy.® In my opinion, they are 
equally applicable to the resolution of conflict among normal persons. 


Of these three steps, the most technical is the guiding of reflection. (By 
“guiding” I do not mean “directing toward predetermined conclusions.”) The 
nature of reflection is often misunderstood, possibly because the term is used 
loosely in the professional literature. Reflection in the classroom usually takes 
the form of testing propositions with evidence. These Propositions will often 
coincide with the beliefs held by the student or community. Reflection includes 


the following steps: 


*Fritz Redl and William Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching (Harcourt-Brace, 
1951), pp. 92-93. 


*John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy (McGraw-Hill, 1950). 
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1. The student is placed in a problematical situation. This will occur when he 
is led to doubt some one or more of his beliefs. Often doubt is induced by 
exposing a conflict in the student’s pattern of belief. 


2. The student casts hypotheses, which if tested, would be helpful in evaluating 
the doubtec belief. 


3. The student tests these hypotheses with evidence, which may be in the form 
of facts or logical proofs. 


4. Last, the student judges the merit of the doubted belief in the light of 
verified hypotheses. The student either rejects, modifies, or retains the 
belief brought under scrutiny. 


Reflection begins with belief and ends with belief. The aim of reflection is 
always the grounding of propositions (beliefs) with evidence (or, as we might 
say, seeing ideas in relation to the facts). The object of reflection is thus to 
achieve a closer touch with reality. 


The assumption that reflection on a serious level is possible for students 
may be questioned by some. Yet, this assumption is rooted in the philosophy 
of instrumentalism and is supported by modern gestalt and field psychology. 
There is evidence to support the view that learning even from a very early age 
is essentially “insightful,” and is a function of problematic situations (i.e., 
blocked goals or internalized conflicts). 


It seems defensible to say, therefore, that the basic methodology of all 


social studies instruction should be the reflective study of problems. This notion 
has been accepted by many teachers, especially those in the progressive tradition. 
But they have found it very difficult to implement this idea in the classroom, 
and the commonly asserted purpose of “teaching pupils to think” sometimes has 
a hollow ring. 


CONTENT IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


One possible defect of the modern school is its failure to give enough 
attention to the problem of content. A great deal has been : said about method— 
in fact, our teachers colleges offer methods courses ad nauseam. But few persons 
have made the point that the problems of method and content are so closely 
intertwined as to be virtually indistinguishable. The use of the reflective method 
requires the simultaneous use of content that can be made problematical to the 
student. That is, it implies the use of content with which the student is deeply 
concerned and which can be demonstrated to have internal contradictions. 


The content on which social studies education should focus is the social 
ideas, or beliefs, of the culture, particularly in the closed areas. And it is the 
social ideas which produce conflict that should be of especial concern. The 
social ideas of the culture will correspond to those of the student himself, 
ordinarily. I have already tried to demonstrate why education in the social 
studies should focus on social beliefs in the closed areas. The preservation of 
democracy and the promotion of sound mental health among coming generations 
demand no less. 


But social ideas alone can not constitute the whole of content. The teacher 
(Continued on page 191) 
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A COMMENTARY ON 
PROFESSOR CREEGAN’S LIBERTARIANISM 


BY ALFRED KUENZLI 


PROFESSOR ROBERT F. CREEGAN, a liberal arts man who outlined his education views 
in a recent issue of this journal,’ is one of those practitioners of the synoptic 
method who gives you a social theory in a paragraph, a world view in a page, 
and leaves you to fill in the details on your own time. While it may be little 
more than an expression of ignorance to call for clarification of the position, or it 
is at least with a full sense of personal limitations that one enters into the discus- 
sion of a set of views that are complex as they are subtle, still some justification is 
felt for raising questions and for projecting one’s own conceptions into an out- 
line that, while it may be complete, is sketchy at points to say the least. 


As one who has lived for some time with the problems posed by Professor 
Creegan’s position, I can testify at the outset that the complexities here are more 
severe than immediately meet the eye. I can also attest to the fact that in at 
least one, and important, respect there is a self-consistency to the position, a 
continuity between theory and practice. That is, the professional behavior is 
consistent with the supreme ideal of “freedom” which, in a unique sense, is the 
major postulate of the position. One of the virtues of the position is this toler- 
ance for and encouragement of “creative types of novelty.” Thus the graduate 
student feels remarkably free to disagree, to make variations on a theme, or to 
develop a different set of views and values of his own. On this basis, a com- 
mentary is undertaken. 


Issues IN CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


One of the motivations underlying the present remarks is the feeling of a 
certain sense of urgency or “dedication” or compulsion to respond which appar- 
ently arises from a partially intuitive awareness that implicit in this set of con- 
ceptions are to be found some of the most crucial issues of contemporary edu- 
cational theory. Also it is sensed that in Professor Creegan’s views there may be 
the seeds of a synthesis that can be achieved ultimately between seemingly diver- 
gent and conflicting ideologies. 


And these issues seem to be supra-national in that, for one thing, Professor 
Creegan has expressed loyalty to mankind at large (“above all nations is hu- 





ALFRED KUENZLI is presently completing doctoral work in the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. He studied philosophy and psychology under 
Dr. Robert F. Creegan, whose views he analyzes in this commentary, at Ohio University and 
at New York State College for Teachers. The principal source of Dr. Creegan’s educational 
views, used in this paper, is “The Awakening of Liberty,” an article which appeared in the 
October, 1952, issue of EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 


'R. F. Creegan, “The Awakening of Liberty,” Educational Theory, 2, October 1952, 
258-266. 
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manity”)—to human and humane values that transcend the boundaries of a 
narrowly conceived Nationalism. It is no secret that this professor has certain 
deep sympathies for the culture of France although he is a native American. 
There is a particular partiality, and this is a key to the position, to the French 
Existentialists—especially the works of Gabriel Marcel whom he takes to be one 
of the greater thinkers of the modern era. 


In fact the chief conflict which appears to be manifest in the position (which 
could be labeled a “‘neo-essentialism”) is between “new-world” and “old-world” 
views and ways. Indeed this philosopher seems to be, and this is part of his 
significance, something of a transoceanic bridge between the traditionalism of 
the Continent and the more progressivist orientation in America. That i is, he seems 
to stand with one foot in the liberalist-libertarian soil of this country and the 
other in the classicist-disciplinarian soil of the Continent. ; 


It is well known that European intellectuals, or those sympathetic to the 
European system, have often felt a particular sense of horror at what is taken 
to be the “soft pedagogy,” the “namby pamby” practices of Progressive Edu- 
cation in this country. Professor Creegan is no exception. In the article under 
discussion he declares that certain American philosophies have been rather 

“sickly.” Elsewhere he indicates that the Dewey program has been “puny,’ 
that learning i is a courageous endeavor requiring discipline, that education needs 
to do more than train “healthy, well-adjusted barbarians,” that the ideal of 
“Universal Man” cannot be achieved by way of “opportunist” educational 
practices.” 


In another sense, in its primary postulate of “libertarianism” or freedom of 
choice and judgment, the Creegan position seems to be more clearly in the 
“new world” tradition than it is in the European. Libertarianism is a view which 
was shared in both the French and American cultures at the time of the great 
revolutions in both countries following the “awakening” of the later Renais- 
sance. But historians have recognized that of the two countries, conceptions of 
“freedom” and the rights of the person, Jes droits de Phomme, were manifest 
more in the American culture and educational system after the 18th century. 
The French tended to surrender a measure of personal liberty to ecclesiastical 
control or, more specifically, to Catholicism. And Frederick Ellis has shown in 
this journal® that personal liberty as defined in papal decrees means something 
quite different than in the liberalistic “new-world” conception; in the “old 
world,” freedom has often meant permission to discover the immutable theolo- 
gical premises held by the Roman Church. 


At this point important questions may be put to the position under dis- 
cussion and fundamental issues may be brought into focus for each man to 
consider in his own right. These questions revolve around seven major concerns: 
the nature of reality and “truth,” the definition of “freedom,” the problem of 
“universals” in educational experiences, the role of religious values and con- 
ceptions in education and in human endeavors generally, the problem of freedom 


*R. F. Creegan, “Universal Man: An Educational Ideal,” School and Society, 73, March 
24, 1951, 177-179. 

*F. E. Ellis, “The Concept of Liberty in the Papal Encyclical: Libertas Praestantissimum,” 
Educational Theory, 2, October 1952, 247-257. 
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and discipline, the relationships between educational and social policies, and 
the very nature of the learning process itself. It will be recognized that in this 
battery of concerns are indeed focused the major issues of contemporary edu- 
cational theory. Obviously it will not be possible to deal here with all of these 
questions in detail; instead a somewhat general discussion shall be presented 
which will be an attempt to deal briefly with the particular concerns as they 
find fundamental interrelationship in the position with which we are presently 
concerned. 


Tue Proptem or “UNIVERSALS” IN EXPERIENCE 


In the principal article under discussion, Professor Creegan speaks of “that 
eternity to which any authentic utterance shall bear witness” and declares that 
“all the special strivings” shall be recognized as “functions in the quest for a 
more generous order, answering to the moving, bestowing plentitude of the real.” 
Elsewhere he has stated that to discover “the full delight of the real” we must 
discover each other’s perceptions.’ It is suggested that these personal interpre- 
tations of existence need to be communicated, shared, and celebrated. 


So far so good. Begging the question as to whether this is an idealism or 
extreme realism in the Platonic sense, the problem may be raised as to how to 
prov ide “universal” education experiences, especially those which will lead to 
what this philosopher calls “humane fulfillment,” while at the same time 
recognizing that personal perceptions and interpretations of experiences will 
perhaps always be somewhat unique for each learner. In some sense, there 
may be an issue here between “individuality” and “uniformity;” there is, of 
course, the question of whether any truly univ ersal experiences could actually 
be provided. And there is always the paramount question of what kinds of 
educational experiences, both quantitative and qualitative, are most desirable in 
a democratic society. 


While the long history of the involved controversy over the existence of 
universals shall not be revived here, still one further question may be raised that 
is particularly pertinent to educational concerns. This is the view that if there 
are universals, then these must be the most ordinary aspects of experience— 
those components of existence w hich are most commonly known to all men. 
Commonplace sensations such as hunger and thirst or ordinary feelings like 
fear and anger could be included in the category since, so far as we know, all 
men everywhere and in all periods of history have shown evidence of having 
these experiences. By the same token, the painful sensation which one feels 
when struck a blow on the head with a large club could be taken to be truly 
universal—dating from the time when our Neanderthal ancestors first learned to 
make little wars among themselves. But are these desirable educational experi- 
ences? And are they “humane? 


If the “essentials of a heritage” are indeed to be learned, as Professor 
Creegan declares, then it seems quite legitimate to raise the question: What essen- 
*R. F. Creegan, “The Awakening of Liberty,” op. cit., p. 264. 
*R. F. Creegan, “Mountaineers Are Always Free: Allegheny Conference Issues,” School 
and Society, 75, April 19, 1952, 247-248. 
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tials?’ Which “universals”? Or in the philosopher's own terms: “By virtue 
of what set of learnings does the human become the humane?” 


It is unlikely however that the commonplace, and therefore universal, 
experiences are the major ones which are meant here to be utilized in the task 
of building “Universal Man.” In a paper on this subject and in other passages 
that can be related to this concern, Professor Creegan seems to indicate that the 
ideal educational experiences might be wnordinary indeed. He has stated that 
the redeemed or regenerate man of religion is none other than the “universal 
man” (who is contrasted with the superficial “whole man”’).° 


A fundamental importance is attached to “ordeals which awaken liberty in 
us” and to what is possibly the “systemic stress” by which “the fittest” survive 
according to Darwinian theory. At this point one wonders whether these 
“ordeals” and this “stress” can be related to the “anguish” of Existentialism, to 
the “leap into transcendence” which follows an encounter with the tragic. One 
of the profound questions that could be put to Professor Creegan, as well as 
to the Existentialists themselves, is how this “dreadful freedom” and the experi- 
ences of dread, anguish, and despair are to be related to the systemic stress of 
Darwinism? In some sense, this is a problem of the role of “freedom” in evolution, 
in the very survival of the human species. And derivatively this poses the problem 
of determining what experiences will be most “truly educative”—those which will 
lead to the professed goal of “humane fulfillment.” 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION AND HUMAN ENDEAVORS 


In these several connections, one of the most basic postulates of the Creegan 
world view may be introduced. Around this conception focus certain major 
issues in educational theory which we have raised previously, particularly the 
problem of the role of religious values and conceptions in education and in 
human endeavors generally. In 1949, Professor Creegan wrote as follows: 


“The thesis is that constructive power resides, ultimately, in value, or essence, 
which is known through informed feelings, and that the supreme power may 
elaborate upon its own essence through productive intercourse with those 
creatures which have been shaped and informed within the scope of its in- 
fluence. Correlative with this thesis is the conviction that religious insight remains, 
now, as ever, the summit of every true educational quest. Only through this 
does man transcend, and dare to correct, not merely personal habits . . . but 
also social habits, ideologies, and ways of life, in so far as these are inharmonious 
with the creative go of things, known as their value or essence.” 


The further statement is made that from this postulate may be derived the 
implication that “the proper masters of human education must be those with 
the deepest insight into this constructive, self-elaborating essence.” Such is the 
open statement of a man’s faith, the straightforward postulation of a philosopher’s 
discernment. The views may be criticized but not destroyed since as yet, in 
either philosophy or politics, one man’s conviction has no absolute power over 
that of another. But, as has already been indicated, what we seek here most of 
all is consensus, a synthesis of seemingly divergent ideas and values. 


*R. F. Creegan, “Universal Man: An Educational Ideal,” op. cit., p. 179. 
"R. F. Creegan, “Education and Objective Values,” School and Society, 70, December 
17, 1949, 401-403. 
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It appears that it would indeed not be only quantities of ordinary, mundane 
experience which would be provided in education. In fact a highly qualitative 
sense of participation in the divine essence and fulfillment would no doubt be 
encouraged here. Implied in the position are these conceptions: Both God and 
man are “becoming;” God is Universal, man shall become Universal also. “Free- 
dom” is the instrument of creativity, of divine and human fulfillment, and is 
therefore the supreme value. P 


And this is strangely remindful of the 18th century idealism of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Hume, and others who led the rebellion against the absolute 
conception of the God of the Old Testament. This movement, which has been 
called an assertion of the “Promethean will,” saw the shifting of creative power 
from God to man or at times the tendency to identify Man with God. If this 
movement is indeed manifest in some sense in the Creegan position, just as it 
has been manifest in “new-world” Liberalism, then it is possible that this pro- 
fessor is not only a bridge between two continents but between two centuries 
as well—the 18th and our own. 


And if this analysis is correct, then it is just possible that a religious syn- 
thesis is in the making. For the roots of “spontaneity” philosophies and of a 
humanism that is profoundly religious—but not in the Old Testament sense— 
may be traced back to this post-Renaissance period, something of a dividing 
point. It is just possible that if some adventuresome soul were to carefully 
trace back the history of ideas he might in fact find John Dewey and others 
after his bent to be located quite squarely in this 18th century tradition. 


Tue ProBpLeEM OF FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


It is stimulating to note, in these several connections, that Matthew Arnold 
takes the Renaissance to be a victory of “Hellenism” over “Hebraism,” of 
“spontaneity of consciousness” over “strictness of conscience.” Of the two 
disciplines, the former lays its emphasis on clear intelligence, the latter on firm 
obedience; the one stresses comprehensively knowing one’s duty, the other 
requires that we diligently practice it. Arnold’s analysis of these conflicting life 
emphases is still pertinent and cogent.® 


Particularly is Matthew Arnold’s analysis pertinent to the problem of 
freedom and discipline in education, to the problem of spontaneity versus 
docility, creativity versus conformity. And Wiitehead’s view as well is provoca- 
tive at this point. He, like Arnold, believes that spontaneity and self-control 
should be happily balanced. The real point in education, writes Whitehead, is 
to discover in practice that exact balance which will give the greatest progress 
over the things to be known.® 


Dewey’s famous view is, of course, that discipline and interest are correla- 
tive aspects of an activity having an aim. “A person who is trained to consider 
his actions, to undertake them deliberately, is in so far forth disciplined.” Dewey 


states further that if one adds to this conception a power to endure in an intelli- 


* Matthew Arnold, “Hebraism and Hellenism,” Culture and Anarchy, 1869. 
* Alfred North Whitehead, “The Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and Discipline,” The Aims 
of Education, 1929. 
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gently chosen course of action in the face of distraction, confusion, and difficulty, 
you have the essence of discipline.*° 


The Creegan position on this issue could be more explicit. One passage is 
perhaps as revealing as it is ominous: “If resoluteness be lacking, because either 
of immaturity or of decadence, then either humane discipline, or else tragic 
events, will take its place as a spur to learning.” The question at issue is basically 
whether educational pursuits, at the various levels, should be carried out volun- 
tarily as a result of self-discipline or “interest” on the part of the learner or 
whether these quests would be better motivated by external coercion and author- 
itarian persuasion. In these terms, the problem becomes one of the com- 
patability of means and ends. (And this is the im perative problem which must 
be faced forthrightly in all education—both American and Continental!) If one 
takes as end a quest for liberation of the person in the democratic sense, the 
problem is whether permissiveness or coercion is the more desirable, the more 
effective, and the more humane means. It would no doubt help to sharpen 
the issues if Professor Creegan would state exactly what is meant by this 
“humane discipline” which he takes to be “one of the slips nsable instruments 
of free culture.”"' 


LEARNING AS THE Basic CATEGORY OF EXISTENCI 


Certain further aspects of the learning process (interest and discipline are 
related concerns) may be reviewed rather rapidly. The concluding paragraphs 
of this commentary shall then be devoted to the development of an empirical 
definition of “freedom” as used in the present context. 


Professor Creegan makes learning, or “learning about learning,” the basic 
category of human existence itself. In one context this view is relatively unique; 
in another it is not. American psychology, especially the neo- behaviorism of the 
late Clark Hull and his followers, has tended to take learning as the single, para- 
mount concern—the only truly “scientific’’ conception. C lomprehensive be- 
havior theory has become equated with learning theory; little else is studied in 
the major centers of operationist psy chology in this country. 


While the Creegan position in this respect is therefore not so unique among 
psychologists (his insight is no doubt more comprehensive than that of the 
Behaviorists), it is relatively unique— paradoxically—am ong educators. That is, 
schoolmen have continued to conceive of learning largely in — of what takes 
place in the classroom; seldom has education been defined as being as broad as 
human life itself. And related to this conception, the position recognizes the 
relationship—in fact the near identity—of educational and social Policies. The 
nature of the future society is quite « dependent on the nature of the broad edu- 
cational operations that take place in the society of the present; thus the issues 
raised in this context are crucial. 


The position declares the basic learning situation to be this: (1) an impulse 
to change or be changed by a situation; (2) trial and error effort; (3) relating of 


emergent beliefs, or modes of action, to the system of beliefs. or to the set of 


John Dewey, “Interest and Discipline,’ Democracy and Education, 1916. 


"R. F. Creegan, “The Awakening of Liberty,” op. cit., p. 265 
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habits. Apparently this is the “universal” learning process. In some respects it 
is remindful of Dewey. But what is meant by ‘ ‘cycles of trial and error striving?’ 
This could be Thorndike or, more hopefully, some adaptation of Hegel. Cer- 
tainly we should not take this to be animal puzzle-box behavior; could it. be 
instead a “personal dialectic” that operates in one’s system of beliefs? 


The basic question that must be put to any position that asserts trial and 
error learning at the human level is: What is the criterion of “truth”? Thus 
we have returned to one of the questions raised early in this discussion; but it 
must remain a problematic point as to whether such a criterion is to be found 
in the individual learner, in the teacher, in the society of learners, in the “real” 
taken as natural or supernatural, or in the dogmatics of absolute idealism. What- 
ever position a philosophy takes in this respect will largely determine the actual 
degree of personal “freedom” which shall be experienced by the students in the 
practical classroom situation. 


THe PHYLOGENETIC DEFINITION OF FREEDOM 


Man does choose. This is his significance—in contrast with the lower forms 
in the phylogenetic order. In fact a phylogenetic definition of freedom is tacitly 
suggested, but not developed, in the position under discussion. The remaining 
paragraphs of this commentary will be devoted to setting forth such a definition, 
to the educational consequences of such a view, and to statements that may make 
a contribution to the ultimate synthesis. Indeed it is proposed that the comments 
which follow will be compatible both with the Creegan position and with the 
views of those who find themselves more definitely in the Dewey stream of 
thought. 


A systematic, comparative study of behavior of the organisms at the various 
levels of the phylogenetic scale presents a perspective and more cogent evidence 
in support of a conception of “free will,” or capacity for modifiability of behavior, 
than one is likely to encounter in a w hole host of distinctly metaphysical treatises 
on the subject. All who have made such a study will agree that it is a memorable 
adventure to proceed in successive stages up this grand ladder, from the single- 
celled amoeba to the multicellular sponges, hydra, and jellyfish, on to the starfish, 
the birds, and finally to the mammals and the supreme primate——man. Such is 
nature’s array of the biological hierarchy, each phylum possessing a minimum 
of structural equipment with which to maintain its unique sort of existence in 
relationship to a particular environment. The most significant aspect to be noted 
from such a quest is the steady qualitative emergence of this capacity for vari- 
ability of behavior by which higher order organisms become less and less bound 
by the limitations of organic structures and environmental conditions. '? 


The amoeba appears to be an absolute victim of its surroundings; the very 
temperature of the water in w hich it swims largely determines the activity level 
as well as the possibilities for survival. At the mid-ranges of the scale—the 
mollusks and the arthropods—behavior is still relatively stereotyped; w hile certain 


* Cf. N. R. F. Maier and T. C. Schneirla, Principles of Animal Psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1935. 
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insects do engage in highly complex social behavior, even so—at this level— 
the moth flies “blindly” into the flame. 


But when the study is complete at the mammalian level—rodents, monkeys, 
and man—behavior is seen to have reached such a high degree of elaboration 
and to have differentiated into such nearly unlimited potentialities that the 
organism is almost completely “free.” He can manipulate his surroundings 
nearly at will; he can modify his conditions and actions to better satisfy his 
needs. Most pe all, he has the ability to profit by experience and to reorganize 
that experience—capacities which give almost complete release from the stereo- 
typed reactions of the lower forms. As Professor Creegan puts it: “T hings 
react. Animals learn. Man learns about learning.” 


Because this kind of freedom, often called “intelligence,” is the most signifi- 
cant characteristic of man—that exalted primate on the top rung of nature’s 
ladder—we honor this attribute as the pre-eminent value in our culture. We 
cherish this capacity and try to enlarge upon it. Thus the educational mission 
is one of expanding this ability to make variations in one’s behavior, this “free- 
dom,” this “intelligence.” 


Liberty in such terms is no small, mean thing to be taken lightly by tyrants 
and demagogues. It is as large as life itself; it is both the prime requisite for 
learning as well as the supreme product. 


It is no doubt true that, as Professor Creegan has remarked, what man learns 
about learning transforms all his doing and learning. And democracy depends 
on such transformations, on the success of these processes of liberating intelli- 
gence, of expanding the areas of choice, of setting the person free to vary his 
behavior and to make thoughtful, responsible judgments. 


Professor Creegan states the dictum unequivocally: “Liberty has only 
enemies or friends, and in relation to her none are neutral.” The call to the 
defense and enlargement of human freedom is a call as well to the planning and 
realization of a more generous and humane order, one devoid of idolatry and 
fetishism, one in which there will be no betrayal of liberty or surrender to 
demagogues and authoritarian codes. It is a call to creativity rather than con- 
formity, to spontaneity rather than docility, to a dedicated individuality in the 
service of the humane. 


It is a call to experience “the actual in all its dimensions” and to those 
educational procedures which will seek to expand the dimensions of existence 
through * ‘the quest for the richer, more comprehensive experience of sharable 
values.” It is a call to all these things because liberty is nothing if it is not the very 
goal, and the means, of life itself. oO 
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A STATEMENT OF HUMAN WANTS 


STUART C. DODD 


IN THE BELIEF THAT OUR WORLD LACKS A UNIFYING LOYALTY to a common ideology, 
the statement below has been prepared as a little step toward reducing this lack. 
But is this possible? Has humanity any common core of aspiration as yet? 
Can any unifying ideals be expected to grow toward ascendancy in our present 
world that seems to be steadily dividing into a Communist and a Western camp? 


The reader of the statement below on “Our Human Wants” is invited to 
begin testing it by asking himself three questions: 
1. “Do I want most of these?” 
2. “Do I believe that most other people in the world want these in some form? 
3. “Do I believe that human unity comes nearer as we work for common ends 
rather than for clashing ends?” 

Insofar as the reader tends to answer each of these three questions in the 
affirmative, he may be sympathetic to the germinal attempt here toward inte- 
grating human striving. Insofar as the reader tends to answer negatively, he 
may still feel challenged to make a more satisfying statement of human wants or 
to propose other ways toward unity than by building up the realm that all men 
share. 


” 


The basic requirements of a unifying statement of common ground may be 
proposed as: a) it shall be univ ersally understoed, b) strongly believed, and c) 
actable. 

a) Toward being universally understood, the present statement uses words 
more than half of which are in the most used 400 English words. Almost 
all of the words or stems are in the list of the most frequently used 
1000 words. The statement has a words-per-syllable index of over .82, 
which means that most of the English speaking public could understand 
it, and that it can be readily translated into other languages. The 
semantic ideal of one meaning for each word requires a minimum of 
stereotypes and a maximum of clear, single referents for each concept. 
What improvements in wording would make it still more widely under- 
stood? What rephrasing would yield more definite meanings for the 
words? 

In order to be strongly believed, the statement must deal with what most 
people around the world now believe and live for. The ten chief insti- 
titions seem the best basis for this, as they are the forms in which people 
in all cultures and all times organize their living and activity for common 
ends.* With ten institutional terms it becomes possible to emphasize 


b 


~~ 





STUART C. DODD is University Director, Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. This article is addressed to two purposes: the first part presents 
the problem of achieving integrated national objectives in the face of Communist objectives. 
The second part presents a proposed statement of national goals calculated to promote unifica- 
tion of clear cut values. The reader is invited to be actively critical of the statement. 





* This institutional basis of society is more fully examined in the author’s Systematic 
Social Science (University Bookstore, Seattle, 1947), Ch \pter 14. 
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what men work for in common and almost omit the controversial differ- 
ences between different religions, different classes, different nations, or 
Communism vs. free enterprise ideologies, etc. 

How could the phrasing decrease the controversial connotations without 
going off into vague generalities? Could it be phrased in more ringing 
words which inspire more without depending on emotionally fraught 
words of ambiguous or partisan meaning? 


In order to be actable, the statements should deal with the everyday 
activity of most people, so that they find their occupations and daily 
doings represented and enhanced in it. It should also use words which 
suggest actions to carry them out and which stir to definite effort in 
excess of the usual routine. Thus the goals here are the five pairs of 
verbs, or acts which summarize each stanza. Where could the wording 
be more of a stimulus to action, a continually advancing goal for every 
person to strive toward? In trying for a fairly egpait statement or 
golden mean between high lev el and low level wants, o r long term and 
short term wants, or very spiritual and very material wants, one needs 
to remember the distribution of individual differences and of inter- 
cultural differences always and so make a statement that would lead to 
action toward better living all along the line. For this purpose the ends 
here are stated in relative terms, using the comparative degree of 
adjectives to compare with everyone’s own status quo. 


If the reader thinks this statement is worth developing further, how might 
that be done? Which of the means below, or other means, should be tried? 





Rephrasing: Should the wording of the statement be improved? 
Revising: Should the list of wants be improved in some way? 
Publishing: Should the statement be more widely published to invite 
further attempts at unifying mankind’s philosophy of life? If so, through 
what channels? 

Trial in group affirming: Would it be best to test the statement on vari- 
ous groups to see whether it is effective as something to be read or said 
aloud in unison as in responsive readings in a church, or a school, or a 
women’s club, or a Rotary, or labor union, or other groups? Would 
revision from such tests seem likely to refine it in the direction of striking 
a more universal and popular chord? 

Trial in group discussion: Should it be used chiefly as a basis for discus- 
sion in groups which are trying to formulate their own goals in life? 
Contests: Would a contest to prepare a better statement, or discussions of 
the problem stimulated by such a statement as this, be worthwhile just 
to stir up lots of people to think about it as well as to get a more effective 
product? 

Polling: Would international polling of people’s values or desiderata in 
life help to reveal what consensus may exist and even to help get it 
articulate? The values in this statement might be suitably revised into 
questionnaires which get people to choose between alternative values 
under specified conditions or to rank the values and thus formulate an 
empirically observed and inter-cultural system of asserted values or 
wants in life. 
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8. Official study: Would UNESCO’s projects on national character or on 
international tensions be furthered by measuring the importance of each 
want stated here to each nation’s people? Would this list, or the more 
politically oriented Universal Declaration of Human Rights, or some 
other list, be best as a starting point? Determining an international list 
of human wants, the degrees of each, and the extent to which they 
coincide or clash in the different populations, might prove useful 
mapping of human tensions and value systems. 


What other ways of developing a more universal ideology can the reader 


to do? 


Economic Hygienic 


Recreational Political 


Scientific 


the limits of what a brief written statement can be expected 


OUR HUMAN WANTS 
for a better life 


We all, the people of our Earth, 
want now a life of greater worth 
for each in every place and time, 
We seek ten ends as means sublime: 


;. 

We want TO LIVE in health— 

We want to live both well and long; 
We want to grow both safe and strong; 
We want less sick of any kind; 


We want more whole in body and mind. 


2 


De 

We want TO GET more wealth— 
thru work and trade we freely choose, 
ourselves to feed, clothe and amuse, 

to fill all needs from high to low 

as we from child to adult grow. 


:, 
We want TO RULE ourselves— 
thru rulers chosen by us all 

who let no rights nor freedoms fall, 
with justice and security 

in local or world community. 

Re 

We want TO ENJOY life— 

each day, in work, or play, or rest 

on peak or plain, with fullness and zest, 
with social gain at cost that’s due, 
with joy for us and others too. 


9. 

We want TO LEARN the truth— 

to learn how things—as a scientist tries— 
do move, or breathe, or symbolize; 

to learn to make men free from war 
fearless, joyful, and aspiring more. 


Religious Philanthropic Domestic 


Artistic 


ducational 


E 


- 
We want TO LOVE and be loved— 
as wives or husbands, parents, children, 
as kin or friends or fellowmen, 

as living, dead, or yet to be, 

each in due ways and due degree. 


4. 

We want TO GIVE wisely— 

to help men raise themselves: the health- 
less, 

the loveless, lawless, joyless, wealthless, 

and those who lack the uttermost 

of’ what their own groups value most. 


6. 
We want TO WORSHIP sincerely— 
our God, our good, or goals in life. 
We want to worship, with no strife, 
what as most holy each conceives, 
and freely tell what each believes. 


8. 

We want TO BEAUTIFY— 
ourselves, our homes, our native strands— 
thru music, pictures, garden lands, 

thru what we touch or taste or smell, 

so lovelier feelings may upswell. 


10. 

We want TO TEACH wisdom— 
to children, here and yet unborn, 
and all who want from us to learn, 
the better ways to live and grow 
that we in humbleness now know. 


If we, the people of our Earth, 
would now no longer live in dearth, 
then each a greater part must play 


to help all win a better way. oO 

















DEWEY AND NIEBUHR: 
A BRIEF JUXTAPOSITION 


BY M. L. STORY 


PERHAPS THE MOST DAMAGING SINGLE VOICE being raised today against Deweyan 
theories of education is that of Reinhold Niebuhr. Primarily a theologian, 
Niebuhr is gaining increasing stature not only as the outstanding philosophic 
spokesman of the return-to-religion movement, but as a significant social inter- 
preter whose ideas hold a particular relevance for education. There is, indeed, 
some evidence that former faiths in such spokesmen as Dewey and Whitehead 
are being shifted and that Niebuhr may represent the antithetical alternative 
which is perhaps i inevitable in a period of uncertainty and disillusionment. At any 
rate, it is especially important that we appraise these newer view points by 
reference, at least, to the more direct criticism of Dewey’s philosophic position 
as reflected in many of Niebuhr’s widely influential writings. 


One has only to compare the title of the latter’s monumental The Nature 
and Destiny of Man with that of Dew ey’s corresponding Human Nature and 
Conduct to catch a glimpse, at least, of a fundamental distinction. Niebuhr is 
concerned, finally and whole-heartedly, with human destiny in the cosmic sense. 
Dewey, although using the same analytical a approach to human nature, takes 
the more finite “individual conduct” as his central and ultimate concern. In 
spite of this difference there is an astonishing parallelism in the subjects treated 
in these two works and, of course, an uncompromising antagonism in the con- 
clusions reached by their respective authors. 


There is, perhaps, no clearer statement of the fundamental issue upon which 

they differ than the following assertion by Niebuhr: 

“No one expresses modern man’s uneasiness about his society and ny 
about himself more perfectly than John Dewey. One half of his philosophy is 
devoted to an emphasis upon what, in Christian theology, is called the creatureli- 
ness of man, his involvement in biological and social process. The other half 
seeks to secure a place for disinterested intelligence above the flux of process; 
and finds it in “organized cooperative inquiry.” Not a suspicion dawns upon 
Professor Dewey that no possible “organized inquiry” can be as transcendent 
over the historical conflicts of interest as it ought to be to achieve the disinterested 
intelligence which he attributes to it.” 


Neibuhr, in fact, goes on to dismiss Dewey’s faith in unbiased intelligence as an 
“incredibly naive” misunderstanding of essential ineradicable weaknesses in 
human nature. Standing firmly in the way of “disinterested intelligence,” in 
Niebuhr’s view, is the ever- -distorting influence in society of competing self- 
interest, which derives originally from ev ery individual’s will-to-live. As he says, 
“When the impulses of self- -preservation are mixed with reason and a form of 





M. L. STORY is a Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. In 
this article he points to Niebubr as an influential critic of Dewey. Placing the philosophies of 
the theologian, Niebubr, and the pragmatist, Dewey, side by side, Dr. Story identifies important 
issues in the present period of uncertainty. 


? Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. I (New York: C. Scribner 
and Sons, 1941), p. 111. 
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life grows more self-conscious, the will-to-live develops into the will-to-power.? 
Thus a familiar Nietschean argument (in an ultimate Christian context) precludes 
for Niebuhr any actual realization of a scientific objectivity in human affairs. 
The will-to-live is thus not only an inherent obstacle to Dew ey’s dream of a 
scientific approach to human affairs but becomes paradoxically worse as it is 
mixed with reason or intelligence. 


Niebuhr sees, in consequence, an equally great fallacy in Dewey’s assumption 
of the “cultural lag” as an explanation for our tardiness in applying the scientific 
method to human behavior. It is thus in their respective interpretations of history 
that we see the great divergence of exactly opposing viewpoints. Speaking again 
of Dewey, Niebuhr states: 


“As an educator one of his favorite theories is that man’s betrayal of his own 
ideals in action is due to faulty educational techniques which separate ‘theory 
and practice, thought and action.’ He thinks this faulty pedagogy is derived 
from the ‘traditional separation of mind and body’ in idealistic philosophy. In 
common with his eighteenth century precursors, he would use the disinterested 
force of his ‘freed intelligence’ to attack institutional injustices and thus further 
free intelligence.”* 


For Niebuhr, this explanation of the human-destiny quandary ignores com- 
pletely the facts of history. He states, in fact, that such a theory “could only 
have arisen in a period of comparative social stability and security and in a 
nation in which geographic isolation obscured the conflict of nations, and great 
wealth mitigated the social conflict within a nation.”* The significant emphasis 
in Niebuhr’s view, lies again in the inevitable “conflicts of interest” which he 
believes can never be transcended by Dewey’s democratic-scientific ideal. Para- 
doxically, again Niebuhr sees the greatest abuses of justice in the pretended 
impartiality of important historical discussions. In his words, “the worst in- 
justices and conflicts of history arise from these very claims of impartiality for 
biased and partial historical instruments.”° In short, man’s critical consciousness 
must be awakened to the hypocrisy of historically-accepted traditions of justice. 
We must see clearly the inevitable operation of self-interest in every important 
social decision. 


This inescapable partisanship is the epitome of Niebuhr’s conception of 
human nature. While Dewey’s pragmatic optimism holds firmly to the gee 
bility of brushing away traditional conceptions and of learning new modes of 
experimental action, Niebuhr’s Christian interpretation finds man attributing 
falsely to himself the rationality that belongs to God alone. Thus Niebuhr 
pleads ultimately for contriteness and humility before the awesome mystery of 
life. 


Niebuhr is perhaps most greatly concerned with Dewey’s imputation that 
religious sectarianism has been a basic cause of retardation in human progress. 
Dew ey’s A Common Faith is thus, for him, an especially inviting target. Speak- 
ing of this work, Niebuhr says: 


“According to Dewey the divisive elements in human culture are vestigial rem- 


* Niebuhr, Reinhold, Reflections on the End of an Era, (New York: C. Scribner and 


Sons, 1934), 
* Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Volume I, p. 111. 
* Ibid., pp. 111-112. 

* Ibid., p. 111. 
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nants of outmoded religious prejudices which will yield to the universal per- 
spectives which modern education will inculcate. This education will create 
practical unanimity among men of good will. Modern culture was generating 
new and fierce ideological conflicts not remotely connected with traditional 
religious concepts, while Professor Dewey was writing this book.” 


Thus their fundamental disagreement again seems to lie in the choice of 
particular historical causes leading to man’s “modern plight. The Dewey-Bode- 
Kilpatrick theme that a dualistic soul-substance theory has blocked man’s edu- 
cational development through the centuries is dismissed as false and irrelevant. 
In the same way, Whitehead’s “inertia of intelligence” is cast aside as simply 
another misguided short cut to moral optimism. ‘Niebuhr objects, above all, to 
the complete departure from divine determinism which is embodied in Dewey’s 
faith in a scientific approach to human affairs. He thus attributes to Dewey, by 
indirection at least, an attitude which has strongly influenced current ideological 
differences: 


“The Marxian mythology stands between the mythology of Christian sects and 
the faith of liberalism. With liberalism it emphasizes the faith in human responsi- 
bility for the historic process. (The ablest exponent of dialectic materialism in 
America, Sydney Hook, is a former disciple of John Dewey and properly insists 
that the dialectic process between human consciousness and the ‘objective his- 
torical conditions’ is not unlike Dewey’s interpretation of the function of mind 
in determining historical growth.) With the Christian sects the Marxian realizes 
that historical patterns are developed not merely by those who consciously try 
to weave them. It knows, in other words, that history may be interpreted in 
terms of meaning even when the forces of history are not conscious of the end 
which they are achieving.” 


This oddly- chosen refutation of a secular, cause-and-effect explanation of 
history seems necessary, in Niebuhr’s philosophy in order to eradicate, once 
and for all, the notion that man can stand alone and control his destiny. In this 
view, the destiny of man is presented as totally unresponsive to that logic of 
science upon w hich Dew ey places such complete reliance. 


Thus the irreconcilable element in these two modern thinkers seems to be 
embodied in this simple question of extending science to human realms. Niebuhr’s 
rejection of Dewey’s position is total and unequivocal. He rejects flatly, first 
of all, the basic assumption that man’s nature can achieve the necessary object- 
ivity and detachment. Finally, he sees the pattern of human history as proof 
of the existence of divine and unfathomable elements obeying larger laws than 
those included in such a simple formula as Dewey’s steps in reflective thinking. 
As Arthur Schlesinger has stated in a recent letter to The Saturday Rev iew 
“The Niebuhr conception calls on all—worshippers or rejectors—to be tentative 
and experimental in history, and humble and contrite before the mystery which 
lies beyond history.” 


For education, such a philosophic position seems to offer nothing new. It 
is a plea, instead, for a return to older values. However, as the foremost challenge 
to modern thought, such a reactionary alternative demands the highest consider- 
ation in this distraught era of change and uncertainty. 0 


* Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. Il, p. 237 
"Niebuhr, Reinhold, Reflections on the End of an Era, pp. 126-127. 

















THE RIGHT TO INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


A STATEMENT BY THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SOCIETY 


A VIGOROUS DEMOCRACY CONTINUOUSLY BUILDS upon the faith that in matters of 
public policy the people can decide what is best for them as a result of open 
discussion. A democratic people puts its trust in procedures that provide a hear- 
ing for contending beliefs and the weighing of differing ideas. Anything which 
prevents or restricts the process of public inquiry and the free communication 
of ideas interferes with the process by which the people decide what is good in 
every aspect of their common life. In this manner, they seek to improve the 
institutions which serve them. 


We have a distinguished tradition which affirms the right to engage in free 
and open inquiry into problems of public concern. Our Founding Fathers, 
knowing the free exchange of ideas to be indispensable to the progress of a free 
people, provided that “Congress shall make no law. . . abridging the freedom 
of Speech.” Throughout our history we have attained, even in perilous times, a 
vital and abiding faith in the free expression and examination of ideas. Jefferson 
affirmed clearly this deeply held value. “If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” This tradition has been the 
keystone of this country’s greatness. 


When ideas are not freely exchanged and judged on their merits, decisions 
and judgments are controlled by the arbitrary authorities of the moment. Then, 
to hold a belief at variance with the views of those who hold arbitrary power is 
to risk suppression, perhaps by an official police power. Tyranny, rooted in the 
effort to control the thoughts of men, may gradually come upon us if in timidity 
or thoughtlessness we fail to practice our tradition of speaking, hearing, thinking 
and choosing. 


Mature minds cannot be developed where ideas deemed dangerous are kept 
out of our common life. We must provide, therefore, those conditions which 
make the full range of alternatives freely available for public inspection. To the 
degree that the conditions of open inquiry and communication are established 
we need have no fear but that our citizens will choose policies that advance the 
common good. Failure to accept this responsibility is to deny the very basis of 
self-government and thereby to surrender to tyranny. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION society is devoted to the belief that ideas are important in 
the affairs of men. Its members work at the tasks of clarifying the meaning and determining 
the worth of beliefs by which we live and regulate our community affairs. It seeks to promote 
the conditions by which the operation of today’s institutions, particularly the school, may be 
improved. 

Although the members of the Society hold different philosophical points of view, they 
are united in their commitment to a free society. The Society, valuing with one voice the 
basic principle of free intelligence, seeks, through making clear to others the grounds of its 
position, the fostering and extending of this fundamental democratic principle. 
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Consequently, the freedom to inquire is a public necessity. Our society will 
be renewed not by those who know no other way to live but only by those w ho, 
knowing others, prefer the democratic way. Thus, the rights to inquire, to hear, 
to speak, are not rights we hold privately, but rights we share in common through 
our citizenship. 


It thus becomes the duty of thoughtful citizens to protest the suppression of 
freedom of thought, inquiry, and communication wherever it may occur. In each 
instance, where the rights to hear and study and explore ideas are infringed, there 
is a present danger to our way of life and to the freedom of each of us. These 
rights should be exercised, to be sure, in a thoughtful manner, with full regard 
for the obligations of personal sincerity and integrity and a commitment to the 
ways of a free society. Yet responsible inquiry and expression are best safe- 
guarded and nourished when intellectual freedom is held so dear that we protect 
the right of individuals to express even the most unwelcome ideas. 


In the light of these considerations we affirm that the indespensable condition 
for the preservation and enrichment of our democratic heritage is the full and 
free examination of ideas. A living danger to a free society exists whenever a 
particular interested group appropriates for itself the right to censure ideas, 
to determine what others may hear. This course, though pursued i in the name of 
democracy, can lead only to the subversion of our w ay ‘of life. It is the obligation 
of a democratic community to provide the maximum opportunity for the full, 
free and responsible exchange of ideas on matters of public concern. oO 


For the Philosophy of Education Society 
By its Committee on Freedom of Inquiry 


George E. Axtelle 
H. Gordon Hullfish 
Kent Pillsbury 

B. Othanel Smith 


A. Stafford Clayton, Chairman 
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Recs 
bnnouncing Spring Publications HOLT 
About Books For Children 


Bess Porter Apams, University of Redlands 
A comprehensive introduction to the study of children’s literature from earliest (Aésop’s 
Fables) to modern times. April 1953, Illustrated, About 512 pages, Probably $4.00 


A History Of Education In American Culture 
R. FREEMAN Butts and LAwrENCE A. Cremin, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 
A new historical interpretation of the role of education in American culture, with emphasis 
on the important educational problems confronting Americans today. March 1953, About 


800 pages, Probably $5.75 


Readings In Edueational Administration 


Epcar W. Knicut, University of North Carolina 


Contains important original documents and papers which illustrate and give meaning to 
the principles of educational administration in the United States. March 1953, 550 pages, 


$4.25 


An Introduction To Edueation In 


Modern America 


Gorpon C. LEE, Pomona College 
A systematic survey of the American educational endeavor, presented in the context of 
the contemporary world scenc. For the prospective teacher and the general student as 
well. February 1953, 555 pages, $4.50 


An Introduction To Teaching 
Beginning Experiences for Teachers 
W. R. Lueck, Illinois State Normal University 


Brief, and specific, this new teaching text applies principles to concrete situations through- 
out. Methods are described in detail. March 1953, 496 pages, Illustrated, $4.00 


Edueational Sociology 
A Study of Child, Youth, School, and Community 


FLORENCE GREENHOE Rossins, The Ohio State University 
An inductive sociological study of the processes that orient the child to our culture—with 
emphasis on home interaction and on the relationship of the student and school to the 
community. March 1593, 544 pages, $4.75 


Statistical Inference 

HELEN M. Wa ker, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Josepu Lev, Senior Statistician, New York State Department 

of Civil Service 

The long-awaited follow-up volume to Dr. Walker’s Erementary Statistica, MetuHops 
(1943, 368 pages, $4.40). The great number of developmental exercises, the new order of 
chapters, and the emphasis on rationale rather than rules to memorize are among the book’s 
many outstanding characteristics. 120 tables, 75 figures, 16 reference tables. Ready in April, 
About 500 pages, Probably $6.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New Yok 17 _______ 
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LiperaAL EpucaTION FoR Free MEN by Thomas Woody. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 296 pp. 


Educational thinkers have tried to answer the question, “What is liberal 
education?” The results of their thinking have been many and diverse. Societies 
in different times and in different places have sought to mold succeeding gener- 
ations to their own likeness. The ideal of manhood or of the good life which 
they cherished was the pattern to which they would shape their y oung. These 
ideal patterns have been modified, and are alw ays undergoing modification in 
accordance with the emerging demands of the society w hich “employs them as 
guides to action. As Woody sagely observes: “The variant, conflicting patterns 
and definitions of liberal education, which clearly cannot all be valid now, though 
in some time and place each may have been so, inevitably suggests the desirability 
of an evolutionary view of the matter, to discover the locus and conditions of its 
origin or origins, its sociological implications, its modes and purposes, its changing 
features, its enduring elements, what it borrows from the social scene and what 
it owes to the aspirations of man.” 


Woody has undertaken to examine the educational heritage of men who 
would be free and to synthesize his findings in terms relevant to contemporary 
issues and men. One might well wonder to what extent such an enormous under- 
taking can be satisfactorily grasped by one writer in the compass of a few 
hundred pages. And yet Woody has done far more than rework ground that 
has been previously screened and sifted. He bids us at least to study the contri- 
butions toward intellectual freedom made by societies now gone and to apply 
the spirit back of their thinking to the resolution of our own tr agic conflicts. 
Was it Bertrand Russell who once observed that the only thing he really learned 
from the study of history was that we learn nothing from “the triumphs and 
failures of our ‘predecessors? Does each generation have to learn anew that viola- 
tion of the conditions of creative grow th inevitably leads to retrogression and 
death? The central question w hich W oody’s book raises in the mind of this 
reviewer is how to transfer to our own lives the relevant findings of profound 
thinkers. The mercurial problem of transfer raises its voice and will not be 
stilled. Intellectually we assent to many ethical values which in practice we all 
but ignore. Acknowledging the insights of our most fruitful minds does not 
mean that we shall thereby take those insights to heart and pattern our lives 
accordingly. Indeed, we are creatures of ambivalence. We can at times recognize 
the Good, the True, the Beautiful, but how extremely difficult it is to act upon 
our discovery, to take it into our lives and to live by it with cour age and with 
integrity. Man’s inordinate faith in education is presumably built upon the hope 
that there is an increment of growth and maturity in the individual which will 
leaven the society in which he lives. W oody would no doubt side with Henry 
W. Nevinson who pointed out in his Essays on F reedom that, like love, we have 
to toil afresh for freedom every day; we are always losing it because once having 
gained it we feel we have it permanently in our grasp. The free mind, the 
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liberal mind is not a status achieved but rather a goal toward which we haltingly 
and patiently press. A free society requires confidence in the ability of reasonable 
men to adjudicate their differences and to reach solutions which transcend parti- 
san interests. And yet, excessive optimism with respect to the inevitable progress 
of mankind and the doctrine of man’s innate goodness are luxuries in which we 
can ill-afford to indulge. A too-flacid optimism with respect to man’s nature 
leads to chaos just as a thorough-going pessimism in regard to human reason leads 
to absolutism and brutality. 


To this reviewer, liberal education points significantly to the balance between 
freedom on the one hand, and order on the other. This 1s a pivotal problem with 
which Plato dealt at length, Aristotle wrestled with it. It is an issue with which 
we in our own time must grapple. Perhaps liberal education tempers our efforts 
by reminding us that our characteristics and convictions—fruitful though they 
may be—are not necessarily univ ersal in their application or valid outside imme- 
diate context in which they arise. Liberalism stands opposed to parochialism. 


In his book, Liberal Education for Free Men, Professor Woody has ably 
summarized the case for reasoned, courageous action at a time when both reason 
and courage are undergoing savage attack. Surely this book is well “worth the 
price of admission.” 


Freperick E. EL.is 
University of Minnesota 





Tue EnciisH Lancuace Arts. Prepared by the Commission on the English Curriculum 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1952. 


The industrial and social revolutions have brought in their wake universal 
literacy, the popular press, the radio, television, many new kinds of entertain- 
ment, along with modern ranges of experiences for which acceptable and efficient 
modes of expression have to be found. Educators, in general, are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the reality of social change and with the educational 
implications which are a result of the acceleration in our time. English teachers, 
in particular, are cognizant of the changing purposes of the English program 
which are inevitable if this part of the school program is to maintain interest 
and vitality. 


The teaching of English in our schools and colleges has for several decades 
reflected the impact of scientific analysis of language—at least to a limited 
degree. Contemporary interest in language problems has stimulated investigation 
into such questions as the nature of communication and interpretation, the rela- 
tion of logic to grammar, the judgments of many textbook writers in respect 
to particular usage, the appropriateness of much of the traditional nomenclature, 
the part played by conventions in determining the boundaries of intelligible 
discourses, and the kinds of distinct functions of language. 


To all these considerations it will be agreed, I think, that the Commission 
on the English Curriculum show themselves to be keenly alert. They base their 
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discussions on the assumption that the language arts program should take into 
account both the needs of the individual learner and the demands of a democratic 
society. 


The English Language Arts is an over-all introductory volume to a series 
which will deal in detail with the language arts in the elementary school, in the 
secondary school, with college teaching of English, and the preparation of 
English teachers. It is a symposium of over five hundred pages and is a full-dress 
presentation of the Commission’s philosophy and theory of language teaching, 
with applications to learning situations, and to a new design for the English 
language arts program. Perhaps the mention of a few basic concepts will con- 
vey some notion of the fecund educational thought with which the volume is 
replete. 


The guiding philosophy is firmly established upon an understanding of the 
nature and growth of language. Two basic principles of the language arts pro- 
gram are set down: (1) language power is an integral part of the total pattern 
of the child’s growth; (2) language power is developed in a social situation. 
A corollary is that language growth has a fourfold aspect: speaking, reading, 
writing, and listening. Basic also to the philosophy are concepts expressed 
in Chapter 12, “The Modern View of Grammar and Linguistics”: (1) language 
is an instrument of thought and communication; (2) language is a living and 
changing instrument, (3) change is normal; (4) correctness rests upon usage; 
and (5) all usage is relative. 


To set down a theory is one task; to show the relation of the theory to 
specific learning situations is quite another. For the sake of an example, let us 
consider the question of listening. Actually listening is an art of learning as old 
as the human species, antedating speaking and writing in both the phylogenesis 
of the race and the ontogenesis of the individual. Current research indicates 
that much more learning can take place as a result of listening than has been 
suspected. Consequently, the Commission members are justified in devoting 
space to those ubiquitous agencies which epitomize the impact of the spoken 
word, which so largely mold the American mind today, and which place an 
increasing premium on listening—radio, sound motion-pictures, and television. 
Worthy of comment, too, is the fact that listening must be (1) purposeful, (2) 
accurate, (3) critical, and (4) appreciative. 


It is not surprising that a new design for the English language arts program 
should include the study of semantics. This proposed science of symbolism, in 
which Korzybski, Chase, Ogden, and Richards are among the pioneers, offers 
some promise of achieving, at least in part, an ambitious purpose. Hence, its 
theoretical basis and practical application might well deserve more serious and 
more critical attention than they have previously received. The Commission is 
on the avant garde in relating problems in semantics to effective communication 
through reading. Sorting out the words which are emotionally loaded, learning 
to recognize the speaker's or the writer’s intent, comparing a variety of accounts 
which differ one from another, becoming acquainted with the multiple meanings 
of words, recognizing changes in meaning with time and place—these are among 
the skills which must be encouraged if the boys and girls of today are to develop 
the skills of propaganda analysis and if they are to find their way through the 
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barrage of ideas which are put before them. This precision of comprehension 
is quite as important as are the elementary skills of recognizing words. 


The English Language Arts, with its impressive 49-page bibliography, re- 
calls the axiomatic truth in Tenny son’s great poem, “Ulysses. 


“All experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.” 


The volume makes us more fully aware of the illimitable possibilities which lie 
within the realms of teaching the English language arts as communication 
experience. oO 


Edna Lue Furness 
The University of Wyoming 





A PHILOSOPHY FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Continued from page 170) 


must use large quantities of factual detail capable of illustrating and testing the 
social ideas in question. In short, proper content includes both ideas to be 
tested and the evidence with which to test them. Most teachers love to work 
with factual detail; there is something solid and real about it. But unfortunately, 
they too often see factual detail only as something to be memorized. Factual 
detail means something to students only if it is used to help explain or evaluate 
ideas in which students are interested. Facts must function as data in problem- 
atic situations; otherwise, they remain a meaningless jumble (which explains 
the fallacy in the thinking of all those who say that students should be given a 
factual “background” before they have occasion to utilize it in thought). 


In his handling of ideas, the classroom teacher will draw evidential material 
from a wide range of subject disciplines: the traditional social science fields, 
obviously; but also literature, the sciences, the arts, and any other pertinent field. 
This suggests that courses must be conceived broadly, and that in proportion as 
they are well-taught the various social studies fields tend to lose their individual 
identities. 

We are now ready to summarize what has been said. The primary function 
of the social studies teacher is to help students examine reflectively con- 
flicting beliefs in the closed areas. This statement of purpose is perhaps the only 
one that need be made concerning the high school social studies. It is ambitious 
enough, certainly, to consume a teacher’s full attention. It is aimed at preserving 
what is most vital in the democratic ideal, and at advancing the mental health 
of students as that concept is commonly defined. This statement of purpose also 
suggests both the method and content to be used, and this is essential of any 
declaration of aims that we seriously expect to be implemented in the class- 
room. 0 
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Curriculum In The Modern Elementary School 


by ROBERT H. BECK, Professor of the History and Philosophy of 

Education, University of Minnesotaa WALTER W. COOK, Dean, 

College of Education, University of Minnesota; and NOLAN C. 

KEARNEY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
This new text enables teachers to evolve the best possible learning situ- 
ation for children by using the latest insights which science and art 
have given to the teaching profession. It emphasizes and interprets 
individual differences . . . stresses the importance of motivation . . . 
shows how the teacher’s behavior affects the personality development 
of children . . . provides three detailed case studies of the modern curri- 
culum in action. 


In the Prentice-Hall Education Series, Dr. Harold Spears, Editor. 


Approximately 67? pages © 5%” x 8%” © Published April 1953 
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The American Secondary Schoo! 
Edited by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School of Education, 


University of Oregon. 


The two most outstanding features of this book are its discussion of the 
developmental! tasks of adolescence and its analysis of the social factors 





behind the growth of high schools. Written by a group of distinguished 
educators, this text shows your students their opportunities for helping 
their pupils extend and develop democracy. 
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458 pages © SH" “XBR” © 1952 
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